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FOREWORD 


The  Military  Training  Commission  authorized  the  supervising 
officer  of  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Training  to  prepare  a report 
of  its  participation  in  the  farm  cadet  movement  of  the  State  as 
it  was  developed  during  the  summer  of  1917  and  submit  recom- 
mendations relative  to  organizing  this  work  for  the  summer  of 
1918. 

In  preparing  this  report  I have  had  the  able  assistance  of  Mr. 
Louis  Dicker  and  Mr.  William  J.  Weaver  who  have  been  closely 
associated  with  me  during  this  past  summer  as  field  inspectors  in 
this  Bureau. 

To  acknowledge  the  human  source  of  all  the  material  included 
in  this  report  is  to  name  practically  every  leader  who  was  con- 
nected with  the  farm  cadet  movement  — a list  of  no  less  than 
fifty  people.  I take  this  occasion  to  acknowledge  gratefully  the 
cooperation  extended  by  these  men,  not  only  in  furnishing  sug- 
gestions and  data  for  this  report  but  also  in  making  possible  the 
carrying  forward  of  the  idea  of  placing  boys  on  farms,  and  the 
organization  of  farm  cadet  camps. 

April,  1918 

Arthur  D.  Dean, 

Supervising  Officer , Vocational  Training 
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Part  I 

GENERAL  REPORT 

PRELIMINARY 

STATEMENT 

On  April  12,  1917,  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York  called  a meeting  at  Albany  in  the  State 
Education  Building,  to  consider  what  the  schools  and  colleges  of 
the  State  should  do  in  meeting  the  new  conditions  developed  by 
our  entering  the  war.  At  the  same  time  another  conference  was 
being  held  representing  the  agricultural  and  industrial  interests 
of  the  State,  where  men  and  women  participated  in  the  discussion 
of  public  markets,  food  conservation,  service  of  agricultural 
teachers,  organizing  canning  clubs,  etc.  Both  conferences  were 
given  over  to  the  consideration  of  those  affairs  of  the  State  and 
its  schools  which  might  contribute  to  the  Nation’s  welfare  at  this 
crisis. 

Two  days  later,  on  April  14th,  the  Military  Training  Commis- 
sion authorized  the  organization  of  a farm  cadet  unit  of  the  Corps 
of  Cadets,  State  of  New  York  and  voted  to  recognize  the  farm 
experience  of  boys  during  the  food  crisis  as  meeting  in  part  the 
State  requirements  of  'compulsory  military  training.  The  State 
had  enacted  a short  time  before  the  law  requiring  military  train- 
ing of  all  boys  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  nineteen.  It 
recognized  in  this  law  that  certain  types  of  vocational  training 
or  vocational  experience  might  meet  in  part  the  State  require- 
ments as  to  military  training  when  such  training  or  experience 
“ specifically  prepared  boys  of  the  ages  named  for  service  useful 
to  the  State,  in  the  maintenance  of  defense,  in  the  promotion  of 
public  safety,  in  the  conservation  and  development  of  the  State’s 
resources  or  in  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  public 
improvements.”  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Military  Training 
Commission  at  this  meeting  that  farm  service  of  boys  during 
the  war  emergency  was  within  the  intent  of  the  law  relating  to 
military  equivalency,  and  that  such  vocational  experience  in  farm 
work  was  directly  contributory  to  service  useful  to  the  State.  At 
this  meeting  it  voted  to  send  a representative  to  the  first  meeting 
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of  the  newly  appointed  Food  Supply  Commission.  At  a later 
meeting  of  the  Commission  it  was  voted  to  recognize  farm  service 
of  thirty  days  duration  as  meeting  the  military  requirement  in 
part  and  to  award  chevrons  for  such  service. 

On  April  16  th,  the  Supervising  Officer  of  the  Bureau  of  Voca- 
tional Training,  Military  Training  Commission,  represented  the 
Commission  at  a meeting  held  at  Ithaca,  Y.  Y.,  of  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  State.  At  this  meeting  there  were  present  the 
members  of  the  Food  Supply  Commission,  farm  bureau  men  of 
the  State,  representatives  from  the  Orange  and  other  farmers’ 
organizations.  At  this  time  the  Military  Training  Commission 
definitely  offered  the  services  of  its  newly  formed  Bureau  of 
Vocational  Training  in  promoting  increased  farm  production 
through  the  organization  of  the  farm  cadet  movement  in  the 
State.  This  offer  was  accepted  by  the  Food  Supply  Commission. 
It  was  given  some  financial  assistance  by  the  Food  Supply  Com- 
mission until  the  first  of  July,  after  which  time  the  Military 
Training  Commission  assumed  all  the  expense  of  office  and  inspec- 
tion forces  for  the  various  farm  cadet  bureaus  which  were  estab- 
lished in  the  State. 

The  Military  Training  Commission  was  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  major  problems  of  increasing  the  food  supply  for 
war  purposes  was  the  question  of  adequate  farm  labor.  The  pro- 
posed draft  of  able-bodied  young  men  into  the  United  States 
Army  and  the  attractive  wages  offered  by  munition  factories,  to 
say  nothing  about  the  general  speeding  up  of  all  industries 
directly  or  even  indirectly  concerned  with  war  supplies,  were  two 
powerful  factors  in  depleting  the  available  supply  of  farm  labor 
in  the  State.  In  April,  1917,  there  were  86,244  hired  men  on 
farms  in  Yew  York  State.  A year  previous  there  were  102,153, 
a decrease  of  15,909  men.  The  farm  census  showed  that  approxi- 
mately 55,000  additional  men  were  needed  for  part  of  the  season. 
This  meant  that  approximately  20,000  men  would  have  been 
sufficient  if  they  could  have  been  engaged  for  the  entire  season. 
If  it  had  been  possible  to  have  secured  the  services  of  55,000  able- 
bodied  boys  in  the  State  between  the  first  of  May  and  the  first 
of  November,  it  is  clear  that  they  would  have  taken  the  places  of 
the  aforesaid  20,000  men.  Obviously  it  is  not  right  to  assume 
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that  these  boys  could  adequately  meet  the  situation,  not  merely 
because  they  were  boys  and  not  men,  but  rather  because  the 
demand  for  farm  labor  rises  and  falls  depending  upon  the  time 
of  year,  weather  conditions,  crop  conditions  and  markets.  But 
these  figures  do  show  that  labor  of  some  kind  was  needed  and  that 
boy  labor  could,  if  properly  organized,  meet  in  a large  measure 
the  emergency  need.  But  the  number  of  boys  needed  would  rise 
and  fall  to  the  same  extent  and  in  the  same  way  as  would  adult 
labor  requirements. 

THE  FARM 
CENSUS 

The  first  obvious  need  was  that  of  a census  to  show  whether  boy 
labor  was  needed  on  farms  and  whether  it  could  effectively  be 
used.  This  question  was  incorporated  in  the  general  inquiry 
regarding  farm  needs  and  conditions  sent  out  by  the  Food  Supply 
Commission.  The  gathering  of  the  data  for  the  farm  census  was 
handled  by  the  schools  of  the  State  and  supervised  by  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  district  superintendents  of  schools  and  the  county 
bureau  agents.  The  census  was  completed  with  extraordinary 
promptness  and  effectiveness  and  as  a result,  the  Military  Train- 
ing Commission  had  as  its  basis  for  constructive  work  the  fact 
revealed  by  the  census  that  24,238  boys  could  be  used  advan- 
tageously on  the  farms.  Of  course  the  census  included  many  other 
things  besides  the  question  of  hoy  labor,  such  as  an  enumeration 
of  the  transportation  difficulties ; of  the  needs  for  labor,  fertilizer, 
and  spray  materials;  of  the  seed  and  livestock  wanted  by  farmers 
and  for  sale  by  farmers;  and  of  the  three  great  agricultural 
resources  of  the  state  — people,  land  and  livestock. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF 
ZONE  OFFICES 

Acting  upon  the  data  of  the  census,  the  Military  Training  Com- 
mission voted: 

(1)  To  establish  farm  cadet  bureaus  in  each  of  the  six  military 
training  zones:  Ye w York,  including  Yew  York,  Bronx,  Rich- 
mond and  Westchester  counties;  Long  Island,  including  Brooklyn; 
Hudson  Valley,  including  the  counties  of  Rockland,  Dutchess, 
Orange,  Putnam,  Columbia,  Sullivan,  Ulster,  Greene,  Albany, 
Schoharie,  Rensselaer,  Warren,  Saratoga,  Washington,  Essex, 
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Franklin,  Saint  Lawrence,  Clinton,  Montgomery,  Hamilton, 
Fulton,  Schenectady;  East  Central,  including  the  counties  of 
Onondaga,  Oneida,  Oswego,  Herkimer,  Lewis,  Jefferson,  Otsego, 
Delaware,  Madison,  Chenango,  Broome,  Tioga,  Chemung,  Tomp- 
kins, Cortland,  Schuyler;  West  Central,  including  the  counties 
of  Wayne,  Livingston,  Yates,  Seneca,  Ontario,  Monroe,  Steuben, 
Cayuga;  Western,  including  the  counties  of  Erie,  Chautauqua, 
Cattaraugus,  Orleans,  Niagara,  Genesee,  Allegany  and  Wyoming. 

(2)  To  bend  every  energy  in  making  the  placement  of  hoy 
labor  on  farms  as  effective  and  as  educational  and  safe  for  all 
concerned  as  possible.  It  desired  to  give  social  and  economic 
direction  to  a movement  which  had  suddenly  arisen  in  the  State. 

Immediately  after  the  Ithaca  meeting,  Dr.  George  J.  Fisher, 
a member  of  the  Military  Training  Commission,  and  a man  with 
a rich  experience  in  boy  camp  work,  went  to  Buffalo,  Rochester, 
Syracuse  and  New  York  and  participated  in  the  organization  of 
farm  cadet  bureaus  in  the  military  training  zones  which  had 
these  cities  designated  as  their  headquarters.  In  this  work  he 
had  the  hearty  cooperation  of  every  interest  concerned.  In 
Buffalo  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  county  farm  bureaus 
around  the  vicinity  of  Buffalo,  the  Buffalo  Normal  School 
through  its  principal,  Dr.  Daniel  Upton,  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools  and  principals  of  high  schools  cooperated  in  every  way 
possible  in  the  organization  of  a strong  farm  cadet  bureau  in  that 
city,  and  the  Commission  appointed  as  its  local  representative 
Mr.  William  B.  Kamprath,  principal  of  the  Elm  Vocational 
School.  Dr.  Daniel  Upton  also  acted  as  chairman  of  the  local 
committee  and  gave  valuable  support  and  aid. 

In  Rochester  the  various  forces  interested  in  the  farm  cadet 
movement  were  organized  around  the  Home  Defense  Council  of 
Monroe  County.  At  a public  meeting  Doctor  Fisher  outlined  the 
plans  of  the  Commission  and  they  were  unanimously  adopted  by 
all  the  interests  represented  and  the  Commission  was  invited  to 
make  its  headquarters  in  the  offices  of  the  Home  Defense  Council. 
Mr.  Nathaniel  G.  West,  principal  of  one  of  the  larger  grammar 
schools  of  Rochester  was  appointed  the  representative  of  the  Com- 
mission for  the,  West  Central  Zone.  Dr.  Rush  Rhees  of  the 
University  of  Rochester  kindly  consented  to  serve  as  chairman 
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of  the  special  committee  and  through  his  wide  acquaintance  with 
affairs  was  able  to  give  a great  deal  of  help. 

At  Syracuse  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce,  through  its 
efficient  secretary,  promoted  a public  meeting  at  which  plans  of 
the  Military  Training  Commission  were  presented.  At  this  meet- 
ing the  same  interests  and  spirit  were  shown  as  at  the  two  first 
mentioned.  Mr.  James  A.  Shea,  principal  of  the  Lincoln  School, 
was  asked  to  accept  appointment  as  the  representative  of  the 
Commission  in  the  territory  represented  by  the  East  Central 
Zone.  Mr.  John  E.  Wade,  a prominent  local  manufacturer  acted 
as  chairman  of  the  committee. 

In  New  York  city  it  was  thought  best  to  centralize  the  work  of 
the  New  York  and  Long  Island  Zones,  and  the  McAlpin  Estate 
through  Col.  D.  H.  McAlpin  furnished  valuable  office  space 
to  the  Commission  at  no  expense  to  the  State. 

At  a luncheon  given  at  the  Aldine  Club,  Doctor  Fisher  out- 
lined the  spirit  and  purpose  and  methods  of  the  farm  cadet  work 
before  an  audience  representing  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Boy  Scouts, 
Long  Island  Food  Reserve  Battalion,  employment  bureaus,  child 
labor  organizations  and  other  bodies  directly  interested  in  the 
problem  of  placing  city  boys  on  farms.  Dr.  David  Snedden 
of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  was  made  chairman  of 
the  local  committee  and  Mr.  Arthur  F.  Payne  was  made  the 
executive  officer  for  the  New  York  and  Long  Island  Zones. 

In  Albany  the  State  Employment  Bureau  gave  office  space  to 
the  Commission  and  Mr.  Oakley  B.  Furney,  director  of  the 
vocational  education  work  of  the  city  of  Albany,  acted  as  the 
zone  representative. 

The  farm  census  served  as  a guide  for  the  field  agent  of  the 
Commission  who  had  charge  of  the  work  in  each  of  these  zones. 
He  needed  information  regarding  the  agricultural  needs  for  labor 
and  the  census  helped  him.  For  example,  the  census  showed  that 
the  Hudson  Valley  Zone  required  labor  in  harvesting  small  fruits 
and  general  farm  work,  while  the  West  Central  Zone  required 
farm  work  along  the  lines  of  muck  farming,  large  fruit  farming 
and  general  farming.  Each  zone  center  had  its  individual  office 
through  which  placements  were  made.  The  census  supplied  data 
for  determining  the  districts  where  and  when  labor  was  most 
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needed  and  where  school  boys  could  be  most  useful:  for  example, 
in  Orleans  county,  the  demand  varied  from  163  laborers  needed 
early  in  May  to  1521  needed  in  October,  an  indication  that  there 
would  really  be  more  reason  for  excusing  boys  from  school  in 
October  than  in  May  in  that  particular  section. 

Meetings  were  held  frequently  by  the  zone  agents  and  farm 
bureau  managers  and  attended  by  farmers’  associations  and  fruit 
growers  who  stated  what  they  needed  in  the  way  of  labor  and 
what  they  could  contribute  in  wages  and  housing  for  boy  workers. 

The  Military  Training  Commission  fortunately  had  an  appro- 
priation available  after  the  first  of  July  for  carrying  on  a con- 
siderable portion  of  the  work,  and  the  Food  Supply  Commission 
very  commendably  appropriated  money  sufficient  to  engage  an 
adequate  force  to  handle  the  work  until  the  first  of  July,  and 
accepted  the  Military  Training  Commission’s  offer  to  conduct  the 
farm  placement  work  of  boys  who  were  within  the  military  train- 
ing age.  After  the  first  of  July  the  work  was  conducted  by  the 
Bureau  of  Vocational  Training  of  the  Military  Training  Com- 
mission out  of  funds  appropriated  by  the  Legislature  for  expenses, 
including  communication,  traveling,  office  equipment  and  salaries 
of  field  inspectors  of  vocational  training  and  vocational  experi- 
ence, it  being  considered  by  the  Commission  that  the  Bureau 
could  perform  no  greater  service  in  the  war  emergency  than  to 
extend  its  field  of  usefulness  to  include  the  placement  of  and 
supervision  of  farm  cadets  in  camp  groups. 

New  York  State  was  therefore  prepared  in  advance  to  give 
commendable  effect  in  some  measure  to  the  proclamation  of 
President  Wilson  who,  on  the  18th  of  May,  1917,  stated  that  it 
is  not  an  army  we  must  train  and  shape  for  war,  but  rather  it  is 
a nation  and  this  whole  nation  must  be  a team  in  which  each  man 
is  to  play  the  part  for  which  he  is  best  fitted,  and  every  one  is 
to  be  classified  for  service  in  the  place  in  which  he  would  best 
serve  the  general  good. 

UTILIZATION  OF 
BOY  LABOR 

The  necessity  for  utilizing  boy  labor  on  farms  was  brought  out 
by  the  agricultural  census.  The  educational  desirability  of  such 
a movement  was  promoted  by  numerous  state  superintendents  of 
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public  instruction  and  state  departments  of  education.  For 
example,  in  California  the  State  Board  of  Education  was  allowed 
to  reduce  the  school  term  to  six  months  when  necessary  for  the 
planting  or  harvesting  of  crops.  In  Indiana  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  announced  to  county  superin- 
tendents that  it  was  his  wish  that  high  school  boys  and  girls 
participate  in  the  increase  of  the  agricultural  output  and  that 
they  should  receive  full  credit  on  the  school  records  for  it.  In 
Illinois  the  State  Superintendent  advised  local  superintendents 
to  excuse  from  school  on  May  1st  all  boys  eligible  for  working  cer- 
tificates upon  the  assurance  that  they  had  employment  on  a farm. 
In  New  Jersey  the  State  Board  of  Education  stated  that  credit 
toward  graduation  might  be  given  in  place  of  school  work  during 
the  time  the  pupil  was  actually  engaged  in  farm  work.  New 
York  State,  through  its  Board  of  Regents  and  Commissioner  of 
Education,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  Appendix  (page  100)  took  steps 
on  April  16th  to  make  a definite  announcement  that  any  pupil 
who  enlisted  for  military  service  or  who  enlisted  for  and  rendered 
satisfactory  agricultural  or  industrial  service  would  be  credited 
with  his  high  school  work  of  the  spring  term  without  examination 
on  the  certificate  of  the  school  that  his  work  up  to  the  time  of 
enlistment  was  satisfactory. 

Prof.  John  Dewey,  one  of  the  great  educators  of  America, 
in  a message  addressed  to  principals  and  teachers  early  in  May, 
1917,  on  how  school  children  could  aid  the  Nation  and  increase 
the  food  supply  of  the  country  in  war  time  said : 

“ We  can  afford  only  one  fad  in  war  time,  and  that  fad  is 
to  be  farming.  It  will  be  useless  for  little  William  Corning 
Smith,  aged  12,  of  Kankakee,  Illinois,  to  stick  his  little  spade 
into  his  back  yard  before  his  admiring  parent.  Individual, 
unorganized  work  on  land  not  properly  prepared  for  agri- 
culture may  be  worse  than  useless;  it  may  be  wasteful. 
Random  efforts  not  coordinated  in  a general  scheme  for  the 
utilization  of  school  children  in  large  units  will  be  foolish, 
misdirected  effort.  State,  county,  and  even  national  organ- 
izations are  required  to  make  available  this  latent  power. 
Purely  isolated  effort  will  be  fruitless,  both  as  aids  to  the 
nation  and  education  fox  the  child.  Organized  work  will 
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bring  the  greater  moral  advantages  of  developing  the  power 
of  concentration  along  with  the  interest  in  national  and  com- 
munity service.  It  will  evoke  an  esprit  de  corps  which  may 
be  capitalized  for  national  use  and  shift  the  usual  interest 
in  gangs  and  athletics,  both  normal  and  natural,  to  work 
which  opens  the  way  to  loyal  industrial  educational  training.” 

It  will  be  seen  that  Doctor  Dewey’s  idea  was  not  only  to 
organize  rural  and  village  children  for  farm  work,  but  also  to 
send  children  of  the  cities  in  camps  and  tent  colonies  into  the 
country.  New  York  State  was  one  of  the  first  states  to  mobilize 
high  school  boys  for  farm  service,  and  the  placing  of  boys  on 
farms  was  the  joint  work  of  the  Food  Supply  Commission,  the 
State  Education  Department  and  the  State  Military  Training 
Commission. 

farm  cadets  and  the  military 

TRAINING  COMMISSION 

While  younger  boys  were  released  for  agricultural  work  by 
other  agencies,  the  State  placement  by  the  Military  Training 
Commission  was  concerned  only  with  boys  of  military  training 
age  — sixteen  to  nineteen.  The  war  emergency  in  the  matter  of 
food  supply  gave  the  Military  Training  Commission  an  oppor- 
tunity to  organize  at  short  notice  one  branch  of  military  equiva- 
lent service:  that  is,  the  farm  cadet  unit,  and  to  extend  an  offer 
of  assistance  to  the  Governor  and  the  Food  Supply  Commission 
in  organizing  farm  cadet  bureaus  in  each  of  the  six  military  zones 
of  the  State.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  known  that  the 
military  training  requirement  for  school  boys  and  working  boys 
who  are  sixteen,  seventeen  and  eighteen  years  of  age  may  be  met 
in  part  by  certain  types  of  vocational  training  or  vocational  experi- 
ence, and  the  Military  Training  Commission  decided  in  May, 
1917  that  it  would  accept  farm  service  on  the  part  of  these  boys 
as  a partial  equivalent  for  the  military  training  requirement. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF 
FARM  PLACEMENT 

In  analyzing  the  problem  of  placing  boys  on  farms  it  was 
found  that  there  were  three  types  of  boys  to  be  considered:  (1) 
The  boy  in  a farming  district,  who  could  be  employed  on  the  farm 
of  his  father  or  a neighbor;  (2)  the  boy  in  a town  near  an  agri- 
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cultural  center,  who  could  be  employed  within  a radius  of  a few 
miles  of  his  home  and  school;  (3)  the  boy  from  a city,  who  would 
have  to  be  sent  to  distant  farms  and  whose  welfare  would  not  be  in 
the  charge  of  his  school  principal  and  parents.  The  case  of  the 
first  boy  is  very  simple ; the  second  is  also  easy  of  solution ; but  if 
the  third  hoy  is  to  he  used,  there  will  need  to  be  a carefully  worked- 
out  plan  for  his  placement,  record  of  work,  accommodations,  and 
general  welfare.  It  is  for  the  third  boy  that  the  camp  must  be 
established,  where  he  will  be  looked  after  by  a responsible  person 
who  will  see  that  he  has  the  proper  tent,  board,  work,  and  sanitary 
arrangements. 

Out  of  past  experience  it  is  evident  that  the  boy  who  goes  to  a 
farm  camp  ought  to  be  one  of  a group  which  belongs  to  some  public 
school  or  some  institution  or  some  society  or  organization  which 
is  ready  to  cooperate  in  placing  him  in  a farm  camp.  It  does 
not  seem  that  we  are  hardly  prepared  as  yet  and  perhaps  can 
never  be  prepared  to  take  individual  boys,  unassociated  with  any 
organization,  and  bring  them  together  in  a camp  where  the  leader 
has  little  hold  upon  a group  lacking  unity.  There  is  a tremendous 
coordinating  influence  existing  where  the  leader  of  a camp  has 
been  a teacher  in  the  school  from  which  these  boys  come  as  one 
group.  The  Commission  found  unsurmountable  difficulties  in 
bringing  together  a group  of  boys  who  were  independent  of  pre- 
vious association.  It  may  be  possible  to  gather  up  adult  labor 
in  the  streets  of  a city  and  ship  it  to  some  distant  point,  but  it 
is  not  practical  to  do  this  with  boys.  The  responsibility  of  send- 
ing a more  or  less  irresponsible  youth  to  a distant  point  by  the 
same  methods  that  are  used  by  employment  bureaus  in  sending 
men,  is  too  great  for  a state  or  a community  to  undertake. 

It  is  clear  that  the  boy  camp  group  problem  is  wholly  different 
from  the  problem  of  the  individual  boy  who  works  for  the  indi- 
vidual farmer  and  has  no  established  relations  with  any  camp. 
The  latter  is  a contract  relationship  between  the  boy  and  the 
farmer.  The  farmer  hires  the  boy  by  the  month  for  general  farm 
work  and  the  duties  incident  to  such  a job  are  familiar  to  every 
one.  The  hours  may  be  long  or  short,  the  work  hard  or  easy,  the 
food  good  or  bad,  the  boy’s  room  clean  or  unsanitary ; but  there  is 
nothing  unusual  about  this  problem. 
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BOYS’  FARM  LABOR 
CAMPS 

This  report  deals  with  the  work  done  in  the  establishment  of 
labor  camps  where  a group  of  boys  are  projected  into  a strange 
community  to  work  at  a job  unfamiliar  to  the  majority  of  them 
— working  for  a farmer  or  a group  of  farmers  who  have  never 
before  employed  such  a type  of  labor.  This  is  the  problem  which 
the  Commission  faced  last  summer  and  is  one  which  the  State 
must  face  for  the  period  of  the  war. 

There  were  three  types  of  camps  established  in  the  State  during 
the  summer  of  1917.  Later  this  report  indicates  that  the  different 
camps  in  operation  in  various  parts  of  the  country  might  be  very 
properly  grouped  under  six  heads,  but  the  three  types  established 
in  New  York  State  represent  the  three  phases  of  agricultural 
experience  participated  in  by  the  youth  of  the  State.  These  types 
were:  (a)  Fruit  picking  camps,  including  small  and  large  fruits, 
(b)  General  farming  and  vegetable  growing  camps.  (c) 
Cooperative  camps.  The  fruit  picking  camps  were  along  the 
Hudson  River  valley  and  in  Niagara  county.  There  were  nine- 
teen Hudson  River  camps  with  454  boys  enlisted  in  small  fruit 
picking  service.  These  camps  were  established  by  the  New  York 
City  Board  of  Education  largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  War  Service,  Mr.  W.  H.  Gilpatrick,  chairman,  and 
the  indomitable  initiative  and  energy  of  certain  progressive  and 
enthusiastic  male  school  teachers  of  the  city.  Dr.  Michael  H. 
Lucey,  principal  of  the  J ulia  Richman  High  School,  was  assigned 
by  the  above  committee  to  have  general  supervision  of  the  camps. 
Mr.  H.  J.  McCreary  of  the  Manual  Training  High  School, 
Brooklyn,  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Millspaugh  of  the  DeWitt  Clinton  High 
School,  New  York  city,  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  Board 
of  Education  sent  out  the  following  circular  letter  to  the  fruit 
growers  of  Orange  and  Ulster  counties: 

“ It  is  proposed  to  bring  a large  number  of  boys  from  the 
high  schools  of  New  York  City  to  pick  fruit  in  the  fruit  belt 
of  Orange  and  Ulster  counties.  In  carrying  out  this  plan 
it  will  be  necessary  to  have  the  full  cooperation  of  fruit 
growers,  school  authorities,  parents,  health  authorities,  and 
others.  The  part  of  the  fruit  grower  will  be  roughly  as 
follows : 
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“ He  will  provide  housing  facilities,  stove,  fuel,  refrigera- 
tion, either  by  ice  box,  cellar,  or  spring,  convenient  water 
supply,  toilet  facilities  satisfactory  to  the  board  of  health, 
straw  for  mattresses,  cooking  utensils,  working  conditions 
that  will  enable  the  average  boy  to  earn  a respectable  wage, 
and  a sympathetic  attitude  toward  the  comfort  and  health 
of  the  boys. 

“ Each  boy  will  provide  his  carfare  to  and  from  the  fruit 
section,  provide  his  own  knife,  fork,  cup,  plate,  spoon,  wash 
basin,  tick  for  mattress,  pillow,  blankets,  etc.,  and  pay  for 
his  food  and  clothing.  Boys  will  mess  in  groups  of  12  to  25 
or  even  more.  Each  group  will  have  a capable  boy  cook  and 
in  camps  of  over  20,  two  boy  cooks.  The  first  boy  will  receive 
$4  a week  besides  his  meals,  the  second  boy  $2.50  a week  and 
may  earn  some  more  by  picking  fruit.  A teacher  supervisor 
will  supervise  one  large  or  two  or  three  small  camps  and 
advise  as  to  preparation  of  food,  buy  supplies,  and  act  as 
camp  director. 

“ Regarding  cooking  outfit  to  be  supplied  by  the  fruit 
grower,  it  may  he  said  that  all  except  stove  and  ice  box  can 
be  purchased  new  for  about  $10.  It  is  desirable  that  these 
he  ordered  by  the  camp  director  who  will  judge  the  size  and 
kind  and  take  advantage  of  wholesale  rates.  An  oil  stove 
and  oven  is  recommended  unless  suitable  stove  is  at  hand. 
Inexperienced  hoy  cooks  cannot  be  expected  to  satisfy  a score 
or  more  hungry  boys  with  equipment  discarded  by  the  skilled 
housewife. 

“ It  is  further  understood  that  these  hoys  will  not  work 
on  Sunday  nor  will  they  he  located  on  farms  where  farm  help 
is  not  treated  with  consideration.” 

The  hoys  were  employed  in  harvesting  strawberries,  raspberries, 
currants  and  cherries  with  the  exception  of  the  first  two  groups 
which  Mr.  McCreary  and  Mr.  Millspaugh  took  in  April  before  the 
berry  season  opened.  These  groups  worked  on  vegetable  garden- 
ing and  general  farm  work.  The  boys  in  these  nineteen  camps 
earned  $10,304.60  of  which  $6188.89  was  earned  by  piece  work. 
They  harvested  26,693  quarts  of  strawberries;  186,243  quarts  of 
currants,  98,198  quarts  of  raspberries  and  24,760  quarts  of 
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cherries.  The  question  of  prices  per  quart  which  the  hoys  received 
is  gone  into  in  detail  in  another  portion  of  the  report. 

The  cost  of  board  ranged  from  $2.30  to  $5.00  per  week  with 
an  average  of  $3.50  per  week  and  this  amount  included  wages  of 
cook,  overhead  expenses  and  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  board 
of  the  camp  leader.  The  variations  in  the  per  capita  cost  of  food 
was  due  to  the  variable  number  of  boys  in  the  various  camps.  In 
some  instances  the  food  was  prepared  by  camp  leaders.  In  other 
cases  professional  cooks  were  employed.  The  boys  were  used 
quite  effectively.  Women  cooks  were  rather  hard  to  obtain  and 
were  not  dependable. 

The  Boy  Scout  camp  at  Germantown  consisted  of  122  members 
of  Ho.  175  Troop  of  Boy  Scouts  from  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx. 
They  were  under  the  leadership  of  Scoutmaster  Bauer,  a leader 
of  Boy  Scouts  with  much  successful  experience  in  the  handling  of 
boys.  This  group  brought  along  its  own  camping  outfit  which 
consisted  of  seven  sleeping  tents,  one  cook  tent,  cots,  bedding, 
kitchen  utensils  and  individual  mess  kits.  These  boys  harvested 
some  9,000  pounds  of  cherries  in  15  days  for  which  they  were 
paid  at  the  rate  of  ten  cents  per  six-pound  basket.  When  the 
boys  started  the  work  they  were  paid  eight  cents  but  the  fruit 
growers,  recognizing  the  ability  of  these  boys,  most  commendably 
raised  the  pay  to  ten  cents.  When  the  cherry  crop  was  finished 
the  boys  were  put  at  work  weeding  and  haying  at  which  they 
earned  twenty  cents  an  hour,  the  working  day  being  from  eight 
to  ten  hours.  Their  total  earnings  were  $278.06.  Unfortunately 
much  working  time  was  lost  through  bad  weather.  The  manner 
in  which  these  boys  conducted  themselves  excited  the  admiration 
of  the  entire  community. 

THE  14-16  YEAR 
OLD  BOY 

In  this  camp  as  well  as  in  the  Hudson  River  camps  the  boys 
under  the  age  of  sixteen  were  somewhat  nimbler  fingered  than 
their  older  brothers.  The  leaders  of  these  camps  were  unanimous 
in  their  belief  that  the  younger  boys  were  quite  as  effective  for 
this  type  of  work  as  their  older  companions,  if  not  more  so. 
However,  when  it  came  to  cherry  picking  they  were  not  as 
efficient  as  the  older  boys  because  of  their  inability  to  handle  the 
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long  step-ladder.  In  other  words,  experience  has  shown  that  the 
fourteen  year  old  boy  is  often  better  adapted  to  certain  types  of 
farm  work  than  is  the  older  boy.  For  example,  the  young  boy 
with  his  adolescent  enthusiasm,  his  nimbler  fingers  and  his  gen- 
eral physical  alertness  is  more  desirable  for  picking  small  fruits 
than  the  older  boy.  The  fourteen  year  old  boy  must  work , how- 
ever, on  a different  basis  than  the  one  who  is  over  sixteen. 

In  the  Germantown  camp  board  was  charged  at  the  rate  of 
$3.25  a week,  cooking  being  done  by  the  Scoutmaster. 

Camp  Sheridan,  located  at  Sheridan,  N.  Y.,  was  a small  fruit 
picking  type  of  camp.  The  fifteen  boys  under  the  leadership  of 
E.  M.  Shields  picked  berries,  cherries,  tomatoes  and  grapes.  Two 
of  the  boys  were  hired  outright  at  $9  a week  for  general  farm 
work.  Board  was  charged  at  the  rate  of  $4.50  a week. 

PEACH  HARVESTING 
CAMPS 

The  Niagara  peach  harvesting  camps  consisted  of  eight  camps 
in  Niagara  county  with  135  boys  who  were  paid  five  cents  a 
bushel  to  pick  peaches.  It  was  assumed  that  boys  could  earn  $2 
a day,  and  in  fact  they  were  paid  by  the  day  and  they  averaged 
forty  bushels  a day.  These  boys  earned  $3974.45  in  23  days, 
the  cost  of  board  averaging  $4.50  a week.  The  boys  came  from 
Buffalo,  Lockport,  North  Tonawanda  and  Niagara  Falls  High 
Schools.  Arrangements  for  the  camps  were  made  by  William  B. 
Kamprath,  field  inspector  for  the  Western  Zone,  Military  Train- 
ing Commission,  and  N.  R.  Peet,  agricultural  agent  of  Niagara 
county.  It  was  Mr.  Peet’s  enthusiasm  and  knowledge  of  the  needs 
of  the  farmers,  and  Mr.  Kamprath’s  efficiency  and  knowledge  of 
boy  supply  in  the  vicinity  of  Buffalo  that  made  these  camps  a 
success.  As  a matter  of  fact,  early  in  the  season  there  appeared 
to  be  a demand  for  a thousand  boys  but  the  adult  labor  which 
appeared  to  be  at  a shortage  in  the  summer  suddenly  became 
available  at  the  time  the  peaches  were  ripe.  If  all  the  peaches 
which  were  picked  by  the  boys  were  shipped  at  one  time  they 
would  have  filled  a train-load  of  17 1 cars.  The  boys  lived  in 
shacks  or  deserted  houses  furnished  by  the  fruit  growers.  These 
shacks  in  other  years  had  been  used  by  adult  labor.  The  food 
was  prepared  by  women  cooks  whose  wages  were  paid  by  the  boys, 
but  the  women  were  engaged  by  the  fruit  growers  and  Mr.  Peet. 
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CAMP  EXPERIENCE  VERSUS 
AGRICULTURAL  TRAINING 

The  second  type  of  camp,  that  is,  the  general  farming  and 
vegetable  growing  camp,  deserves  considerable  mention.  Thus 
far  the  problem  has  been  confined  to  specialized  regions  where 
the  seasons  are  short  and  somewhat  definite  and  where  the  crops 
were  harvested  speedily  and  demanded  no  special  organized  effort 
to  train  the  boy  in  his  work.  Aside  from  getting  an  idea  of  coun- 
try life  and  experience  in  living  away  from  home,  the  boy  in  these 
berry  camps  obtained  little  experience  in  farming.  All  that  was 
required  of  him  was  the  picking  of  the  fruit  and  carrying  it  to 
the  packer  and  getting  a redeemable  check  for  every  basket  picked. 
He  learned  little  of  the  fruit  itself,  little  of  its  manner  of  growth, 
nothing  of  the  fertilization,  preparation  and  cultivation  of  the 
soil  in  which  it  grew,  and  practically  nothing  of  the  insects  that 
often  times  prevents  the  harvesting  of  the  crop.  No  one  would 
minimize  the  good  service  of  the  boys  in  the  berry  camps,  nor  the 
benefits  to  the  State  and  to  the  hoy  from  such  experience,  hut  it 
was  not  and  never  can  be  an  agricultural  training.  As  has  already 
been  stated,  these  boys  obtained  an  idea  of  country  life  and  they 
had  an  excellent  camp  experience,  hut  in  order  to  learn  much 
about  the  fruit  and  berry  business  they  ought  to  he  on  the  farm 
during  the  time  of  spraying,  pruning  and  fertilizing.  In  reality 
these  boys  were  but  factory  hands  under  farm  conditions.  Of 
course  this  type  of  work  is  extremely  well  adapted  to  the  inexperi- 
enced boy  and,  as  many  of  us  feel,  is  especially  adapted  to  the 
boy  who  is  fourteen  years  old  or  even  younger. 

GENERAL  FARMING 
CAMPS 

But  to  return  to  the  second  type  of  camp:  a general  farm  and 
vegetable  growing  camp.  Here  it  is  seen  that  crops  are  put  into 
the  ground  as  early  as  April  and  seeding  may  continue  until  the 
fifteenth  of  August,  and  that  weeding,  thinning  and  cultivating 
may  continue  practically  throughout  the  season.  The  harvesting 
of  certain  crops  may  start  late  in  June  and  continue  until  the 
ground  freezes.  In  this  work  the  boys  obtain  the  very  best  sort 
of  farm  experience.  The  work  which  they  do  is  diversified  and 
they  learn  about  many  farm  operations. 

The  Long  Island  Food  Reserve  Battalion  was  made  up  of  208 
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high  school  students  from  New  York  city,  Brooklyn  and  Long 
Island,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Fred  M.  Hill  who  is  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Nassau  County  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association. 
This  battalion  was  supported  financially  and  morally  by  the  Long 
Island  Bailroad,  the  State  Agricultural  School  at  Farmingdale 
and  by  local  residents  and  was  bom  out  of  the  enthusiasm, 
patriotism  and  interest  in  boy  life  of  Secretary  Hill  and  his  com- 
mittee. He  gathered  around  him  a strong  team  of  associates  and 
had  the  able  assistance  of  Mr.  A.  A.  J ohnson,  director  of  the  State 
School  of  Agriculture  at  Farmingdale  who  cooperated  by  sending 
members  of  his  staff  through  the  camps  lecturing  on  farm 
methods.  The  battalion  throughout  its  whole  work  was  an 
example  of  cooperation  between  existing  agencies  working  for  a 
common  good  and  service  with  a patriotic  motive. 

There  were  six  camps  under  this  organization  scattered  over 
the  Island,  48  hoys  in  each  camp  under  a supervisor,  military 
instructor,  and  squad  leaders  (1  squad  leader  to  approximately 
every  7 boys).  The  last  camp  was  developed  at  the  State  School 
of  Agriculture  with  a group  of  96  boys  working  in  two  shifts,  one 
beginning  at  6 a.  m.  and  stopping  at  12  noon;  the  other  beginning 
at  12  noon  and  stopping  at  6 p.  m.  A regular  course  of  agricul- 
tural instruction  was  carried  on  at  all  the  camps.  Lectures  have 
been  given  in  entomology,  farm  chemistry,  and  marketing.  Dur- 
ing the  first  month  of  the  first  camp  it  was  difficult  to  place  the 
boys.  The  idea  was  not  well  received  by  the  farmers,  who  claimed 
that  the  presence  of  boys  would  “ demoralize  ” their  regular  help 
and  that  the  hoys  would  not  recognize  the  different  vegetables 
and  would  hoe  out  corn  as  quickly  as  they  would  pigweed.  (One 
boy  in  a New  York  State  camp  did  carefully  hoe  out  and  pull 
out  every  com  plant  for  a half-day,  leaving  weeds.)  During  the 
height  of  the  season  these  same  farmers  were  driving  to  these 
camps  and  offering  from  $2  to  $2.50  a day  for  the  same  hoys 
that  they  laughed  at  hiring  for  $1.25  a day  at  the  beginning  of 
the  installation  of  the  camps.  These  camps  were  located  at  Bay- 
shore,  Eastport,  Water  Mill,  Jericho,  Hempstead  and  Farming- 
dale.  They  opened  early  and  the  majority  of  them  continued 
until  late  in  the  season.  The  average  number  of  boys  in  a single 
camp  during  the  season  was  31.  The  total  number  of  boy  work 
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days  was  11,681.  The  total  number  of  instructor  work  days 
was  2799,  making  at  total  of  14,430  boy  and  leader  work  days. 
The  total  earnings  for  these  camps  were  $12,359.67.  The  boys 
received  from  $1.25  to  $2.50  a day  depending  entirely  upon 
individual  effort  and  success.  The  average  cost  of  food  per  day 
per  boy  was  $.77.  The  average  cost  for  the  cook  per  day  per  boy 
was  $.13,  making  the  average  cost  for  food  and  cook  per  day  $.90 
per  boy.  The  cost  of  food  in  these  camps  was  somewhat  higher 
than  in  most  of  the  other  camps  for  the  reason  that  the  organiza- 
tion had  a larger  supervisory  force  than  most  of  the  other  camps. 
The  boys  were  housed  in  barracks  built  especially  for  them  by 
the  battalion  organization.  They  were  equipped  with  running 
water  and  showers.  They  were  made  in  sections  and  are  portable 
and  are  at  present  stored  at  the  State  School  at  Farmingdale, 
ready  for  use  another  season. 

The  battalion  is  to  be  commended  for  developing  a housing 
scheme  which  is  a good  example  for  other  communities  to  follow, 
where  deserted  houses,  berry  houses  and  shacks  ordinarily  used 
by  adult  labor  are  not  available. 

The  County  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  those  associated  with  it  now  own 
some  $7000  worth  of  equipment  which  is  available  for  next  season. 

The  work  day  was  approximately  seven  and  one-half  hours, 
and  the  boys  cultivated  and  harvested  potatoes,  corn,  cabbage, 
carrots,  peas,  beans  and  tomatoes. 

A DISTINCTIVE  TYPE 
OF  CAMP 

An  example  of  a camp  which  was  conducted  in  such  a manner 
that  the  boys  lost  the  minimum  of  school  work  is  that  of  the 
Bushwick  (Brooklyn)  High  School  “ Camp  Squire  ” near  Hicks- 
ville,  L.  I.  The  organization  of  this  camp  is  interesting,  not  so 
much  because  it  was  established  with  the  purpose  of  making  it 
self-supporting,  but  rather  because  it  provided  definite  oppor- 
tunities for  continuing  with  school  studies.  The  initial  amount 
of  about  $175  was  subscribed  by  teachers,  and  the  tent  and  mess 
house,  intended  formerly  for  harvesters,  was  lent  by  the  farmer 
on  whose  grounds  the  camp  was  placed.  The  leader  of  this  camp, 
Mr.  A.  Gr.  Crossley,  a teacher  in  the  same  school  from  which  the 
boys  were  recruited,  planned  after  the  schools  opened  in  Septem- 
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ber  a day  of  work  and  study,  coaching  the  hoys  in  their  school 
subjects,  so  that  with  at  least  three  hours  of  study  per  day,  the  boys 
were  enabled  to  keep  up  with  their  classes  while  at  work  harvest- 
ing until  the  middle  of  October.  In  this,  as  in  other  successful 
camps,  the  boys  formed  a unit  organization  before  going  to  camp, 
and  had  the  advantage  of  a sympathetic  instructor  of  academic 
and  agricultural  experience  to  enforce  voluntary  school  discipline. 
The  boys  were  paid  20  to  25  cents  an  hour,  working  for  neigh- 
boring farmers  from  7 a.  m.  to  3 p.  m.  The  rest  of  the  day  was 
divided  into  silent  study,  consultation,  and  recreation  hours.  The 
equipment  for  this  camp  was  made  possible  through  Mr.  Irving 
B.  Squire,  a prominent  farmer  in  that  section.  The  cadets  slept 
in  a two-story  shed  and  in  tents.  There  was  work  during  the 
whole  summer  for  22  boys  and  there  was  always  a waiting  list, 
but  both  equipment  and  supervision  were  limited.  Boys  were 
engaged  in  most  every  kind  of  farm  work  from  weeding,  thinning, 
hoeing,  planting,  to  haying  and  harvesting.  Boys  worked  on  an 
hour  basis.  It  was  Mr.  Crossley’s  idea  that  by  adopting  this 
method  he  could  more  easily  regulate  the  amount  of  work  done 
by  each  boy  and  thus  prevent  over-work.  At  the  beginning  boys 
were  limited  to  six  hours  of  work,  four  in  the  morning  and  two 
in  the  afternoon.  During  the  hot  weather  eight  hours  was  the 
maximum  time  for  all  cadets.  There  were  four  classes  of  cadets. 
Class  A averaged  a weekly  wage  of  $12.50  while  class  D averaged 
$7.65  a week.  The  board  averaged  $4.11  a week. 

Director  Crossley  regarded  the  whole  project  as  an  educational 
experiment.  He  believes  that  such  camps  can  be  run  on  a self- 
sustaining  basis  except  for  supervision  and  possibly  a part  of  the 
permanent  equipment.  He  believes  that  the  camps  should,  as  far 
as  possible,  be  of  an  institutional  character,  that  is,  they  should 
become  really  an  annex  of  the  school  or  other  institution. 

A SPECIAL 
PROBLEM 

There  is  another  type  of  farm  work  which  has  not  been  thus 
far  explained.  The  report  so  far  records  some  of  the  fruit  picking 
and  vegetable  growing  camps.  The  regions  mentioned  have  been 
in  fruit  growing  and  market  gardening  counties.  Nothing  has 
so  far  been  said  about  the  regions  in  New  York  State  where 
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diversified  farming  is  practiced.  So  far  nothing  has  been  said 
about  the  dairy  and  grain  farms.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  farm 
cadet  movement  did  not  meet  the  labor  situation  in  such  sections 
of  the  State  to  any  appreciable  extent  and  until  it  does,  it  will 
not  achieve  the  one  great  object  of  such  a movement:  namely, 
increasing  the  staple  food  crops.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
Hew  York  State  is  a large  dairy  and  grain  and  potato  production 
State.  The  Food  Supply  Commission  in  its  census  reported 
2,163,879  head  of  cattle.  The  number  of  cows  in  the  State  has 
been  fairly  constant  for  the  past  47  years,  hut  the  production 
has  increased  tremendously  because  of  better  care,  more  intelligent 
feeding  and  higher  grade  of  stock;  Without  quoting  additional 
figures,  without  attempting  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  dairy 
products  and  staple  grains  as  essential  elements  in  increasing 
food  supply,  it  must  be  recognized  that  the  farmers  producing 
butter,  cheese,  milk,  eggs  and  cereal  grains  must  he  assisted  as 
well  as  the  small  fruit  growers.  The  establishment  of  camps  in  the 
dairy  or  grain  sections  is  beset  with  difficulties.  Immature,  four- 
teen year  old  boys  cannot  be  used  and  even  the  work  of  able-bodied, 
inexperienced  boys  can  hardly  be  appreciated  by  farmers  who 
have  never  handled  this  type  of  labor  before.  In  most  cases  city 
high  school  boys  have  never  been  on  farms  before.  They  have  no 
idea  of  the  nature  of  the  work  or  how  to  do  it,  or  even  the  tools 
with  which  they  are  to  work.  If  the  average  general  farmer  or 
dairy  farmer  wants  one  “ hired  boy  ” he  had  better  either  seek  such 
through  a city  employment  agency  and  not  expect  the  State  to 
be  particularly  concerned  with  his  problem,  or,  if  he  needs  assist- 
ance from  the  State,  and  undoubtedly  he  does,  he  ought  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  State  in  selecting  a boy  from  the  training  camp  which 
has  been  established  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  farm  where  the 
boy  has  received  some  preliminary  training  before  going  to  work 
for  the  individual  farmer.  This  preliminary  statement  is  offered 
as  an  introduction  to  the  next  type  of  camp  — the  cooperative 
farm  camp.  The  Erasmus  Hall  High  School  camp  at  Earlville, 
H.  Y.,  was  this  type  of  camp.  It  was  organized  on  the  fifth  of 
May  by  Mr.  Frank  A.  Rexford,  an  instructor  at  this  school.  When 
the  original  ten  boys  left  Brooklyn  each  had  $153.50  of  his  own 
money  in  order  to  pay  his  own  car  fare,  rent  one  acre  of  land, 
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pay  for  his  board  and  laundry,  seed  potatoes,  fertilizer,  team  hire 
and  spraying  material.  The  idea  was  that  each  boy  would  care 
for  one  acre  of  potatoes  which  would  otherwise  not  be  produced. 
The  equipment,  which  included  one  pair  of  horses,  was  loaned  to 
the  boys  free  of  charge  by  Mr.  Rexford  who  owned  the  farm  at 
Earlville  where  the  experiment  was  carried  on.  As  soon  as  the 
ground  was  prepared  for  the  potatoes  and  the  seed  planted,  the 
boys  hired  out  to  the  surrounding  farmers.  Along  with  the  work 
done  for  these  farmers,  the  hoys  raised  and  sold  450  bushels  of 
potatoes,  the  price  received  being  $1.50  a bushel.  The  money 
which  they  invested  and  earned  kept  them  seventeen  weeks,  paid 
all  their  expenses  including  car  fare  home.  They  earned  on  an 
average  $50  each  working  for  the  farmers  in  the  vicinity. 

Early  in  June  twelve  more  hoys  were  brought  to  Earlville  from 
Brooklyn,  who  had  previously  enlisted  for  farm  service,  and  work 
was  found  for  them.  They  were  kept  at  the  home  camp  long 
enough  to  make  it  possible  for  them  to  go  out  and  be  of  value 
without  being  destructive.  They  went  out  after  a period  of  seven 
days  and  were  thereafter  visited  twice  a week  by  Mr.  Rexford. 
This  second  group  received  $15  for  the  first  month’s  work,  $20  for 
the  second  month,  $25  for  the  third  month,  board,  lodging  and 
laundry  included.  Mr.  Rexford  is  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the 
farm  camp  training  idea  is  very  valuable  and  entirely  possible. 
Within  a week’s  time  the  boys  were  able  to  manage  a team  of 
horses  and  most  of  the  farm  implements.  Here  again,  as  in 
other  camps,  the  skepticism  of  the  farmer  was  very  pronounced, 
but  in  a week’s  time  they  were  convinced  that  the  boys  were 
clean,  honest  and  industrious.  In  two  weeks  after  arrival  at  the 
camp,  the  boys  were  in  demand,  and  Madison  county  is  looking 
forward  to  giving  financial  backing  to  this  camp  another  year. 

A COOPERATIVE 
CAMP 

An  interesting  and  unusual  type  of  camp  which  brought  in 
general  farm  activities  was  represented  by  the  project  undertaken 
by  Mr.  Frisbie,  teacher  of  agriculture  in  the  Oxford  High  School. 
When  the  farm  cadet  movement  started  in  the  spring,  all  the  boys 
in  this  school  whose  fathers  owned  or  worked  farms  were  released 
by  the  principal  .to  work  on  their  own  places.  There  remained, 
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however,  twelve  boys  in  the  agricultural  classes  whose  fathers 
were  business  men  in  the  village  and  consequently  the  boys  had 
no  opportunity  to  work  on  their  own  farms.  They  were  quite  as 
anxious  to  do  their  patriotic  service  as  were  the  others.  Mr. 
Frisbie  conceived  the  idea  that  these  boys  could  be  handled  to 
advantage  to  themselves  and  could  increase  food  production  if 
they  organized  under  a cooperative  farm  plan.  lie  thought  they 
might  do  better  for  themselves  and  the  cause  if  they  worked 
together  in  a cooperative  farm  camp  where  there  would  be  cer- 
tain educational  advantages  over  the  plan  of  working  for  indi- 
vidual farmers.  Twenty  of  the  village  business  men  agreed  to 
finance  the  proposition  and  advanced  fifty  dollars  apiece  for  the 
establishment  of  the  working  capital.  An  idle  farm  was  found 
five  miles  from  the  village.  It  consisted  of  230  acres  of  typical 
farm  land  of  which  part  was  in  wood,  part  in  meadow,  part  suit- 
able for  cultivation  and  part  was  pasture.  This  farm  was  rented 
for  the  year  for  $350  and  the  house  and  barn  were  in  fairly  good 
condition.  The  boys  took  possession  early  in  May,  each  boy  fur- 
nishing his  own  cot,  bedding  and  a share  of  the  household  equip- 
ment. These  articles  were  borrowed  from  their  own  homes.  A 
pair  of  horses  was  purchased  to  do  the  farm  work,  and  two  pigs 
to  consume  the  garbage.  Six  dairy  cows  were  obtained  from 
neighboring  farmers  for  the  summer.  By  entering  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  farmers  in  the  vicinity,  the  camp  obtained  the 
use  of  a Food  Supply  Commission  tractor  which  was  working 
nearby.  This  added  greatly  in  plowing  and  tilling  the  fifty  acres 
of  land.  Twenty-five  acres  were  put  into  buckwheat;  two  acres 
into  beans  and  ten  acres  into  potatoes.  Besides  doing  all  the 
cultivating,  harvesting  and  marketing  of  these  crops  the  boys  cut 
and  baled  about  fifty  tons  of  hay. 

A careful  record  was  kept  of  the  amount  of  time  each  boy  put 
in  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  the  profits  were  divided  among  the 
boys  according  to  the  work  done.  The  greatest  profit:  namely, 
educational  and  agricultural  training  received  could  not  be 
measured  nor  divided.  Some  of  the  operations  performed  by  the 
boys,  which  were  distinctly  educational  in  value,  were  use  of  the 
tractor  in  plowing,  operation  of  grain  drills,  fertilization  and 
cultivation,  operation  of  the  mowing  machine,  binder  and  hay 
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press.  The  boys  had  experience  in  threshing  and  marketing  of 
the  products.  They  assumed  the  responsibility  and  management 
from  the  start  as  Mr.  Frishie  could  not  stay  with  them  all  the 
time  because  he  had  his  own  farm  which  required  attention  besides 
having,  as  is  customary  in  New  York  State,  the  general  super- 
vision of  home  project  work  of  high  school  pupils  taking 
agriculture. 


Financial  Statement  at  Camp  Oxford 


Receipts 


500  bushels  of  potatoes 

$500 

00 

400  bushels  of  buckwheat.  . . 

600 

00 

Calves  sold 

197 

30 

Hogs  sold 

50 

00 

Horses  sold  

250 

00 

Apples  sold  

280 

00 

Hay  (estimated)  

350 

00 

Pasture 

49 

50 

Labor,  for  outside  parties.  . . 

120 

00 

$2396  80 


Payments 


Horses  bought  $395  00 

Rent  of  farm 350  00 

Seeds  and  fertilizers 295  00 

Rent  of  equipment 75  00 

Repairs 100  00 

Fuel  for  tractor 50  00 

Feed 330  00 

Spray  materials 56  50 


Balance  to  be  divided 


1651  50 
745  30 


$2396  80 

FARM  WORK 
OF  GIRLS 

The  Military  Training  Commission’s  work  in  farm  cadet 
placement  was  concerned  only  with  boys.  It  was  concerned 
with  boys  who  were  sixteen,  seventeen  and  eighteen  years 
of  age.  It  had  no  connection  with  any  farm  work  which  the 
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girls  did.  However,  this  report  ought  to  describe  some  farm  work 
of  the  girls,  not  only  because  no  other  state  report  is  likely  to 
mention  the  subject,  but  also  because  the  use  of  girl  and  woman 
labor  in  war  emergency  time  is  likely  to  vitally  affect  the  farm 
labor  problem.  Women  have  always  tilled  the  soil  and  gathered 
harvests.  Women  with  their  children  have  in  the  past  and  will 
in  the  future  work  in  the  small  fruit  and  vegetable  growing 
regions  of  the  State.  Most  of  these  women  and  their  children 
are  foreign  bom.  They  have  picked  the  small  fruits,  weeded  and 
thinned  in  the  vegetable  garden  without  much  reference  to  the 
length  of  the  day’s  work  or  living  conditions,  and,  of  course,  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  social  life  of  the  community.  They  came 
into  the  community  for  the  day  or  for  the  week.  If  they  did  not 
like  the  job  because  the  pay  was  insufficient,  they  demanded 
higher  wages  and  got  them,  or  left  the  job  and  moved  on  to  the 
next  one.  They  did  not  mind  shacks  which  may  have  lodged 
vermin.  They  were  not  particular  about  sanitary  conditions. 
They  were  not  particular  about  anything  except  wages.  If  the 
farmers  of  the  State  are  to  use  girl  and  woman  labor  of  a sort 
comparable  with  that  already  described  with  reference  to  hoy  labor, 
they  will  be  obliged  to  readjust  not  only  their  mental  attitude 
with  reference  to  girl  and  woman  labor,  hut  also  readjust  physical, 
economic  and  social  conditions  in  the  community  where  this  labor 
is  to  work.  In  other  words,  if  the  farmer  wants  well-bred,  well- 
schooled  and  well-trained  girls  from  city  schools  to  work  in  the 
community  as  the  hoys  have  worked,  the  same  type  of  camp  and 
group  living  must  be  provided.  War,  responsible  for  so  many 
revolutionary  changes  in  the  ways  and  means  of  living,  has  put 
the  tilling  of  the  land  hack  into  the  hands  of  gentlewomen  again. 
Changing  economic  conditions  of  the  centuries  took  her  from  the 
primitive  city  and  the  stone  pestle.  A new  turn  of  the  wheel 
now  puts  into  her  hands  the  machine  plow  and  the  automobile 
tractor.  Farm  camps  for  girls  are  not  only  a possibility  but  a 
probability.  Two  girl  camps  are  described. 

On  the  18th  of  April,  1917,  the  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Hew  York 
appointed  the  “ Mayor’s  Committee  of  Women  on  National 
Defense  ” in  order  to  bring  in  a coordinating  influence  to  the 
Committee  on  National  Defense  and  at  the  same  time  give  all 
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existing  women’s  organizations  an  opportunity  to  assist  in  the 
work  of  national  defense.  The  standing  committee  on  agricul- 
ture was  then  formed  under  the  chairmanship  of  Miss  Virginia 
C.  Gildersleeve,  dean  of  Barnard  College,  Columbia  University, 
which  undertook  to  assist  in  the  harvesting  of  agricultural 
products.  This  committee  formulated  “ a unit  plan  for  agricul- 
tural workers,  whereby  groups  of  women,  ten  to  thirty-five  in  each 
group,  were  invited  into  the  fruit  growing  country  to  help  har- 
vest the  ripening  fruits  and  vegetables.”  One  of  these  units  com- 
posed of  ten  girls,  each  representing  a different  trade,  under  a 
British  war  nurse  as  a chaperone  was  sent  to  Milton,  17.  Y.  for 
the  strawberry  season.  The  girls  received  two  cents  per  quart 
for  strawberries,  three  cents  per  quart  for  raspberries,  one  and 
one-half  cents  per  quart  for  currants  and  one  and  one-half  cents 
per  pound  for  cherries.  They  were  lodged  in  an  unused  house 
and  in  tents.  The  kitchen  utensils  were  provided  by  the  employer 
and  the  workers  provided  linen  and  tableware.  The  housekeeper 
acted  as  the  cook  who  received  her  board  and  wages  paid  for  as 
part  of  the  worker’s  board.  The  committee  advanced  ten  days 
credit  for  food  supplies.  Board  was  charged  at  between  $3.50 
and  $4.00  per  week  and  the  weekly  earnings  were  between  $9 
and  $12. 

Another  unit  of  60  girls  was  sent  to  Mount  Kisco  in  Westchester 
county.  An  agricultural  director,  a housekeeper,  three  dietitians 
and  three  charwomen  formed  the  administrative  staff  of  Dr. 
Ida  Ogilvie,  professor  of  geology  at  Barnard  College  who  was 
the  director.  The  workers  were  from  the  Manhattan  Trade  School 
and  Barnard  College.  It  would  seem  that  it  might  be  desirable 
to  use  as  leaders  and  instructors  young  women  who  have  had 
agricultural  training  at  the  State  schools  of  agriculture.  A man- 
sion of  the  Revolutionary  period  was  used  as  living  quarters.  The 
farm  training  camp  methods  were  employed.  Before  the  workers 
were  allowed  to  “ work  out  ” they  were  given  instruction  in  every 
kind  of  agricultural  work  until  their  muscles  were  hardened  and 
they  had  gained  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  work.  They  were 
then  allowed  to  hire  out  by  the  day  and  received  $2.00  for  an 
eight-hour  day.  The  workers  were  sent  out  in  squads  under  the 
leadership  of  an  older  person  who  maintained  supervision  over 
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her  charges.  A Ford  truck  was  fitted  with  seats  so  that  the  girls 
were  quickly  taken  to  their  work  and  returned  again  at  night. 
The  farmers  within  a radius  of  twenty-five  miles  were  thus  sup- 
plied with  help.  When  the  camp  started  the  workers  received 
twenty  cents  per  hour  for  a four-hour  day;  later  twenty-two  and 
one-half  cents  per  hour  for  a six-hour  day  and  finally  twenty- 
five  cents  per  hour  for  an  eight-hour  day.  This  gradual  increase 
was  asked  for  and  received  when  the  directors  found  that  the 
workers  were  equal  to  the  work  at  hand. 

The  Mount  Kisco  camp  was  a general  farm  camp  where  the 
girls  engaged  in  thinning  out,  planting,  transplanting,  mixing 
and  applying  fertilizers;  milking  and  separating  milk,  and  butter 
making.  They  performed  all  kinds  of  work  in  a very  satisfactory 
manner,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  demands  made  upon  the  director 
for  the  services  of  these  girls. 

The  commissary  section  was  operated  in  a very  economical 
manner.  The  girls  were  well  supplied  with  food  at  forty  cents 
per  girl"  per  day  and  an  additional  charge  of  ten  cents  for  over- 
head charges  was  made,  thus  bringing  the  board  up  to  $3.50  per 
week.  A representative  menu  for  a day  follows:  Breakfast; 
cereal,  eggs,  bread,  coffee  or  milk.  Lunch ; sandwiches  and  fruit. 
Dinner;  meat  or  meat  substitute,  eggs  and  cheese,  two  vegetables. 
Meat  was  served  twice  per  week.  Eggs  and  milk  were  produced 
at  the  farm. 

No  worker  was  allowed  to  become  a member  of  the  camp  until 
she  had  been  passed  by  the  camp  physician  and  those  who  were 
defective  were  rejected. 

Rainy  days  were  utilized  for  lecture  work,  in  addition  to  the 
regular  classes.  This  afforded  an  opportunity  to  study  the 
theoretical  side  and  the  why  and  wherefore  of  things  growing. 

TYPES  OF 
CAMPS 

As  has  already  been  mentioned,  a study  of  the  different  camps 
in  operation  in  various  parts  of  the  country  seems  to  indicate  that 
they  might  well  be  grouped  under  six  heads  as  follows : 

(1)  Concentration  camp.  These  are  located  in  an  accessible 
part  of  the  State  or  section  of  the  State,  where  boys  may  receive 
preliminary  training  in  camp  life  and  in  farm  work  under  dis- 
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ciplinary  and  instructional  conditions.  Of  course  such  training 
can  do  nothing  more  than  serve  as  a trying-out  period  for  weeding 
out  boys  who  are  unsatisfactory  — for  giving  them  a training  in 
the  elements  of  the  farm  activities,  such  as  harnessing  a horse, 
running  a hand  cultivator,  using  a hoe,  driving  a team.  These 
camps  cannot  be  considered  places  which  will  give  a preliminary 
agricultural  education,  for  that  is  far  different  from  giving  them 
a preliminary  idea  of  farm  operations.  After  these  boys  have 
received  a course  of  such  training,  they  are  sent  out  under  leader- 
ship to  work  in  a section  of  the  State  where  a group  may  work 
for  one  farmer  and  live  at  the  camp  meanwhile  or  may  work  for 
individual  farmers  and  live  with  the  employer.  Obviously  it  is 
taken  for  granted  that  such  a camp  is  located  in  a good  agricultural 
section  and  that  its  surroundings  have  something  more  than  fine 
swimming  holes  or  beautiful  scenery.  These  boys  must  work  in 
an  environment  and  under  conditions  similar  to  the  farm  life  in 
which  they  are  to  participate  later  on.  It  would  seem  that  the 
agricultural  colleges  of  the  country  and  the  secondary  schools  of 
agriculture  would,  generally  speaking,  offer  splendid  locations  for 
establishing  training  camps.  Here  would  be  found,  or  ought  to 
be  found,  good  land.  This  is  not  true  always,  but  that  has  been 
because  an  agricultural  college  has  been  located  irrespective  of 
good  land.  The  technical  and  dormitory  facilities  would  be  avail- 
able for  the  boys  in  training. 

An  illustration  of  a “ concentration  and  training  camp  ” is 
that  established  by  the  State  of  Maine.  This  State,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  State  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  developed 
a State  camp  for  the  purpose  of  enlisting  and  training  boys  and 
young  men  to  supply  the  extra  demand  for  farm  labor  made  neces- 
sary through  the  increased  acreage  propaganda.  The  boys  were 
organized  under  the  title  of  “ The  Junior  Volunteers  of  Maine.” 
They  were  virtually  farm  soldiers  of  the  State  and  were  sworn 
to  obey  all  rules  of  the  camp  before  and  after  leaving  it  for  the 
farms  on  which  they  were  placed.  The  boys  were  sent  out  in 
squads  to  work  in  different  sections  of  the  State,  as  opportunity 
might  offer,  under  the  direction  of  competent  adult  leaders. 
These  leaders  had  full  charge  of  the  boys  until  they  returned  to 
the  mobilization  camp. 
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When  a boy  went  to  the  camp  he  was  examined  for  his  moral 
and  physical  qualifications,  and  then  assigned  to  a company  and 
to  a tent.  The  Adjutant-General  provided  necessary  tents,  uni- 
forms and  camp  utensils.  The  boy  was  instructed  with  others 
in  the  squad  how  to  pitch  a tent  and  pack  camp  utensils  and  he 
was  also  given  lessons  in  sanitation  and  the  elements  of  military 
drill.  He  had  a lecture  every  day  given  by  a professor  of  the 
State  Agricultural  College.  lie  also  worked  on  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
farm  which  was  used  for  this  purpose  and  was  taught  the  use 
of  machinery,  how  to  manage  and  care  for  horses,  sharpen  tools, 
and  milk  cows.  It  is  not  claimed  that  a week  of  this  sort  of 
training  makes  the  boy  a finished  farmer,  hut  it  does  go  a long 
way  in  that  preliminary  education  so  essential  to  farm-mindedness. 
By  the  time  the  boy  gets  to  the  farmer  he  is  in  excellent  shape  to 
understand  the  orders  of  his  employer.  In  the  words  of  the 
director  of  the  camp,  “ He  is  ready  to  begin  actual  service  as  a 
trained  novice.” 

Before  the  boy  was  admitted  to  the  camp  a searching  examina- 
tion was  made  into  his  character  and  antecedents,  and  some 
responsible  person  answered  certain  confidential  questions  rela- 
tive to  the  boy’s  personal,  social  and  physical  habits.  After  the 
boy  was  admitted  he  took  an  oath  in  which  he  stated  he  would 
serve  as  a junior  volunteer  for  farm  service  in  Maine  until 
October  31,  1917,  unless  sooner  released  by  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Maine. 

A charge  was  made  on  the  farmer  of  $1  a day  for  each  of  the 
six  working  days  and  it  was  expected  that  if  the  hoys  showed 
themselves  worthy  of  more,  the  farmer  would  recognize  this  and 
make  a satisfactory  adjustment  with  the  leader.  In  addition  to 
the  minimum  charge  of  $1  a day  the  farmer  was  required  to 
furnish  board.  As  a rule,  however,  the  hoys  slept  in  nearby  tents 
with  their  leaders.  The  farmer  was  not  required  to  pay  trans- 
portation or  other  charges. 

The  farmer’s  agreement  was  with  the  State  and  not  with  the 
boy,  as  the  scheme  worked  on  the  basis  that  the  young  men  were 
engaged  by  the  State  for  farm  service  and  as  employees  of  the 
State  received  their  pay  through  the  regular  State  channels.  On 
the  first  of  July  more  than  450  boys  had  been  trained  and  sent 
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out  to  "\  arious  points  in  the  State.  The  following  letter  from  the 
director-general  of  the  camp  gives  in  a word  his  experience  with 
these  boys: 

“ We  feel  that  this  movement  can  be  justified  from  any 
one  of  a half  dozen  standpoints.  We  are  taking  city  boys 
and  in  a few  weeks  giving  them  a few  carefully  selected 
fundamental  principles  relating  to  practical  farm  activities 
which  has  enabled  them  to  go  out  to  the  farms  under  our 
leaders  and  give  satisfaction.  We  have  not  had  a single 
complete  failure  yet.  Only  three  boys  out  of  600  employed 
for  the  season  have  been  changed  because  they  could  not  fill 
the  requirements.  The  way  these  city  hoys  have  taken  hold 
of  farm  work  has  been  wonderfully  gratifying.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  training,  we  are  conducting  our  camp  along 
lines  similar  to  camps  of  National  Guardsmen.  The  whole 
organization  is  nearly  identical  with  the  regular  army  camps. 
While  the  training  is  not  so  extensive,  the  hoys  are  given  the 
fundamentals  in  correct  form.  The  spirit  and  general  train- 
ing at  the  camp  will  be  of  great  value  if  any  of  these  boys 
are  ever  called  into  the  service. 

“Another  important  possibility,  and  from  my  experience 
with  city  boys,  a probability,  is  that  some  of  these  boys  will 
become  sufficiently  interested  in  agriculture  to  choose  it  as 
a vocation,  while  others  will  choose  it  later  in  life  as  an 
avocation,  because  of  this  experience.” 

The  State  should  develop  training  camps  at  each  of  the  several 
secondary  schools  of  agriculture.  These  schools  of  agriculture 
are  located  so  that  each  school  might  represent  a different  type 
of  training  for  the  city  boy.  For  example,  the  Long  Island  school 
at  Farmingdale  could  give  instruction  in  market  garden  work. 
The  Delhi,  Cobleskill,  Morrisville,  Alfred  and  Canton  schools 
could  give  instruction  in  fundamental  principles  necessary  to 
establish  an  able-bodied  city  boy  as  a farm  laborer  on  dairy  farms. 
Morrisville  and  Delhi  are  particularly  well  adapted  to  give 
instruction  in  general  farming.  This  report  does  not  pretend  to 
outline  exactly  what  each  of  these  schools  could  do  in  the  way  of 
giving  short  intensive  courses  to  able-bodied  city  boys  which 
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might  prepare  them  to  take  their  places  on  farms,  but  the  report 
would  emphasize  the  fact  that  these  schools  with  their  equipment 
and  instructing  staff  ought  to  be  available  at  this  time  for  this 
purpose.  The  Farming  dale  school  could  take  care  of  the  New 
York  city  and  Long  Island  boys  who  are  to  be  trained  for  vegetable 
growing.  Cobleskill,  Delhi  and  Morrisville  could  take  care  of 
Hudson  Valley  boys  who  are  to  he  trained  for  general  farming 
work.  Alfred  could  be  used  by  boys  from  the  western  part  of 
the  State.  Canton  would  be  available  to  boys  of  the  northern 
and  east  central  parts  of  the  State. 

(2)  The  farm  working  or  labor  distributing  camps.  These 
are  concentration  camps  in  a certain  sense,  hut  they  are  located 
directly  in  the  farm  district  where  the  boys,  after  receiving  their 
preliminary  training,  are  to  find  work  in  the  community  adjoin- 
ing the  camp.  Several  camps  of  this  order  have  started  out  with 
the  idea  of  giving  a preliminary  training  in  agriculture  in  the 
camp  itself,  and  have  borrowed  or  bought  farming  implements 
and  teams  and  leased  land  in  order  to  give  the  training.  But  in 
the  majority  of  cases  this  idea  was  abandoned,  for  it  was  found 
that  these  boys  could  receive  all  their  preliminary  training  with 
the  farmers,  provided  the  leader  of  the  camp  could  establish 
helpful  relations  between  the  boy  and  the  employing  farmer  and 
could,  out  of  his  wisdom  and  experience,  protect  the  boy  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  work  and  guide  him  in  all  its  stages.  In 
other  words,  in  this  type  of  camp  a city  man,  acting  as  leader, 
comes  into  a community  with  a group  of  boys  who  live  at  the 
camp  hut  receive  their  training  with  the  near-by  farmers.  Some 
people  have  regarded  this  type  of  camp  as  being  a labor  supply 
camp.  This  type  of  camp  is  well  represented  by  the  work  of 
Mr.  McCreary  and  Mr.  Millspaugh  and  their  associates  in  the 
Hudson  Valley  small  fruit  growing  regions.  It  is  also  represented 
to  quite  an  extent  by  the  work  of  Mr.  Bexford  at  Earlville  except 
that  the  Earlville  camp,  it  will  be  recalled,  trained  the  boys  before 
they  went  to  work,  as  well  as  distributing  boy  labor  among  the 
farmers.  Mr.  Crossley’s  camp  at  Plainview  was  of  the  labor 
distributing  type. 

Camp  Stanley  of  the  same  order  was  established  by  the 
Bureau  of  Educational  Experiments  of  the  City  of  New  York 
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and  had  for  its  object  the  testing  of  the  educational  and  economic 
value  of  a farm  camp  for  high  school  and  college  boys  of  city 
birth  and  training  who  are  generally  ignorant  of  farm  life  and 
farm  problems.  The  bureau  set  aside  $1500  to  cover  the  cost 
of  a preliminary  investigation,  salary  of  the  director  and  his 
assistant,  the  purchase  of  equipment  and  general  maintenance. 
The  equipment  cost  $300.00,  actual  expenses  for  conducting  camp 
and  work  of  organizing  it,  exclusive  of  preliminary  investigation 
was  approximately  $1000.00 

Stanley  was  selected  as  the  camp  site  because  it  was  felt  that 
this  region  was  representative  of  a typical  farming  region  of  the 
State  and  it  offered  work  in  a diversified  farming  community. 
The  boys  consequently  obtained  employment  in  weeding,  culti- 
vating and  harvesting  corn,  cabbage,  carrots,  beans  and  celery, 
beside  some  orchard  work  as  well  as  harvesting  and  thrashing 
wheat,  and  haying. 

Twenty-three  boys  were  comfortably  housed  in  a new  barracks, 
120'  x 20'.  This  structure  was  intended  to  accommodate  eight 
Italian  families  that  usually  frequented  the  region  during  the 
growing  season.  These  quarters  were  furnished  free  of  charge 
by  the  resident  farmer  with  the  understanding  that  his  forty 
acres  of  carrots  would  receive  first  consideration.  There  was  an 
abundance  of  well  water  for  cooking  and  drinking  purposes.  A 
second  well  provided  water  for  washing.  Bathing  and  swimming 
facilities  existed  a mile  west  of  the  camp. 

The  boys  were  in  camp  from  June  26th  until  September  15th, 
1917,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Artman  of  Hew  York  city. 
The  boys  earned  over  $2,000  during  the  time  they  were  in  camp. 
For  the  first  two  weeks  they  received  from  $1.50  to  $2.00  per  day, 
depending  upon  individual  ability.  Thereafter  $2  was  paid  for 
a ten-hour  day.  When  work  was  done  at  a distance  transporta- 
tion to  and  from  the  camp  was  done  by  the  employer’s  auto. 

Work  was  retarded  three  weeks  by  rains.  Once  the  rains  were 
over  the  work  progressed  very  well.  The  demand  for  help  far 
exceeded  the  supply;  it  being  frequently  necessary  to  cut  down 
the  number  allowed  to  some  farmers  to  meet  the  demands  of 
others.  The  boys  were  dependent  upon  the  employer  for  the 
greater  part  of  their  training.  The  director  and  his  assistant  were 
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constantly  with  the  boys  on  one  farm  or  another.  The  hoys  were 
shifted  at  frequent  intervals  to  give  all  an  opportunity  to  do  the 
variety  of  work  called  for.  This  shifting  caused  some  dissatis- 
faction since  the  farmer  was  loath  to  lose  a boy  at  a time  when 
he  began  to  show  some  degree  of  proficiency  or  to  accept  another 
boy  for  another  course  of  training. 

The  per  capita  cost  of  board  was  $4.50.  Cooking  was  done  by 
a lady  who  had  much  experience  in  cooking  for  fraternities  at 
Cornell  University.  All  chores  were  done  by  the  boys  themselves 
in  squads  of  four  — one  for  each  day.  The  camp  management 
was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  workers;  it  was  entirely  self- 
governing. 

Talks  and  group  discussions  upon  farm  operations  and  funda- 
mentals of  agriculture  were  given.  Authoritative  works  on  farm 
management  and  marketing  farm  produce  were  on  hand  as  well 
as  farm  journals.  Weeds  were  collected  and  studied.  Soil  maps 
of  the  county,  labor  cost  of  various  crops  were  posted  on  walls  of 
dining  room. 

(3)  The  military  farm  training  camp.  This  is  a type  of  camp 
where  city  boys,  under  the  direction  of  a school  or  organization, 
go  into  a farming  community  and  open  up  new  land  which  other- 
wise would  not  have  been  put  under  cultivation.  These  hoys  stay 
at  this  camp  during  the  season.  They  do  not  work  for  the  farmers 
near  by,  or  at  least,  not  ordinarily  — the  intention  being  to 
establish  a self-supporting  and  self-maintaining  camp  for  the  use 
of  the  boys  who  attend.  The  land  is  tilled,  the  crops  planted,  and 
the  harvest  gathered  for  the  benefit  of  the  boys.  Any  profits  are 
given  to  the  boys  or  to  the  school,  and  any  expenses  for  conduct- 
ing the  camp,  or  overhead  charges,  usually  came  out  of  the  organi- 
zation or  school  represented.  It  is  questionable  whether,  generally 
speaking,  this  type  of  camp  is  on  a sound  economic  and  agricul- 
tural basis.  If  such  a camp  could  be  carried  on  for  a number  of 
years  with  a strong  school  or  other  organization  behind  it,  and 
plenty  of  capital,  it  is  very  likely  that  it  could  succeed.  It  takes 
capital  to  establish  good  soil  conditions  and  purchase  tools,  farm 
machinery,  and  stock,  and  to  put  up  buildings.  It  is  a highly 
desirable  type  of  camp  to  consider  in  terms  of  many  years  or 
where  a school  wishes  to  give  its  hoys  a military  and  farm  experi- 
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ence.  But  in  the  food  emergency  through  which  the  country  is 
now  passing,  it  is  doubtful  if  this  type  of  camp  should  ever  have 
been  started.  It  is,  however,  an  excellent  type  to  establish  as  a 
permanent  adjunct  to  a city  school  system. 

(4)  The  cooperative  camp.  Here  the  boys  share  in  proceeds. 
It  is  practically  like  the  third  type  described,  and  if  the  land 
is  new  land  and  the  camp  leader  is  untrained  in  agricultural 
operations  and  the  boys  are  unskilled,  it  is  about  as  likely  to  be 
doomed  to  failure  as  is  the  other.  This  type  is  adequately 
described  in  the  detailed  account  given  of  Mr.  Frisbie’s  experi- 
mentation in  connection  with  the  Oxford  high  school  boys. 

(5)  The  village  or  country  school  type  of  camp.  This  is  one 
to  which  the  school  boys  under  the  leadership  of  a teacher  go  to 
the  outskirts  of  the  village  and  develop  a garden.  If  the  land  is 
good  and  the  teacher  knows  agriculture  and  the  boys  attend  to 
business,  they  will  most  certainly  receive  an  excellent  practical 
training  useful  to  them  in  life.  They  will  have  learned  how  to 
work  in  the  soil,  how  to  work  together  for  a common  purpose, 
how  to  stick  to  a job  until  it  is  finished,  how  to  look  ahead  from 
the  time  seed  is  purchased  until  the  crop  is  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  customer.  All  these  things  are  good  and  they  are  useful  to 
any  boy,  but  of  course,  from  the  standpoint  of  increasing  food 
supply  in  any  large  way  through  the  growing  of  wheat,  feed  corn, 
oats,  rye,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  and  large  fruits,  there  is  little  to 
be  said.  The  work  is  to  be  commended  on  the  basis  of  its  value  to 
the  individual  boy.  This  type  of  camp  is  best  illustrated  by 
what  was  done  this  fall  in  some  of  the  district  schools  of  Allegany 
and  Steuben  counties.  These  schools  closed  for  a period  of  two 
weeks,  more  or  less,  for  a “ potato  vacation.”  All  children  who 
were  large  enough,  accompanied  by  their  teachers,  went  into  the 
potato  fields  near  at  hand  and  picked  up  potatoes.  In  the  Hew 
York  State  School  of  Agriculture  at  Alfred,  all  boys  who  cared 
to  go  were  excused  from  regular  work  for  the  same  purpose;  and 
at  Cortland  Normal  School  several  auto  loads  and  hay-rigging- 
loads  of  girls  went  out,  chaperoned  by  a teacher,  to  pick  up 
potatoes.  In  none  of  these  cases  did  the  workers  actually  live  in 
camps,  but  returned  to  their  schools  or  their  homes  at  night. 
Should  labor  conditions  demand  it  next  season,  however,  the  high 
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schools  of  the  cities,  towns  and  villages  of  the  potato  districts 
might  close  for  a potato  vacation  as  well  and  the  boys  and  girls 
mobilized  in  camps  to  assist  in  the  potato  harvest.  The  same 
scheme  could  also  he  practiced  to  good  advantage  in  the  peach 
and  apple  sections  of  the  State.  Instead  of  a few  boys  leaving 
school  for  a greater  or  less  period,  let  all  hoys  and  girls  he 
excused  for  a peach  or  apple  vacation,  all  share  in  the  work,  and 
all  return  to  school  together. 

These  work  vacations  need  not  come  at  the  same  time  in  all 
places  or  in  all  schools,  and  it  is  better  that  they  should  not.  Let 
each  school  adapt  itself  to  the  agriculture  of  its  region,  to  the 
crop  and  variety  to  he  handled  and  turn  out  at  such  time  when 
its  labor  will  be  most  efficient. 

(6)  The  short  term  camp.  This  is  sometimes  called  the 
“ flying  squadron,”  and  sometimes  called  the  one  day  camp.  This 
type  of  camp  is  advisable  only  in  an  intensive  farming  region 
where  quick  service  for  the  harvesting  period  is  needed.  The 
squad  itself  will  serve  to  keep  a balance  between  the  demand  for 
labor  and  the  supply.  It  is  easy  to  picture  a fruit  region  around 
and  through  which  are  a number  of  camps.  Each  one  ought  to 
be  working  to  the  limit,  hut,  of  course,  as  a matter  of  fact,  in  one 
section  there  would  he  greater  demand  for  boys  than  could  be  met 
by  the  local  camp.  It  is  at  this  time  that  the  flying  squadron 
comes  in  and  where  a group  of  idle  boys  from  one  camp  may  be 
sent  to  another  camp  which  is  short  of  help  in  response  to  the 
S.  O.  S.  call.  An  auto  truck  with  a trailer  for  tentage  and  sup- 
plies is  always  ready  to  respond  with  its  load  of  hoys  to  the  emer- 
gency call  to  save  some  particular  crop.  It  may  he  at  the  seat 
of  its  efforts  for  a day  or  for  a week,  depending  upon  the  nature 
of  the  work  required.  The  Long  Island  Food  Reserve  Battalion 
had  a flying  squadron  group.  It  consisted  of  from  eight  to  six- 
teen boys  who  were  “ hand-picked,”  that  is,  they  were  boys  who 
were  qualifying  for  squad  leader  positions. 

The  “ one  day  camp  ” is  another  type,  of  short  term  camp.  In 
this  camp  a group  of  boys  or  girls  or  both  go  from  some  school  or 
institution  to  a harvesting  spot  conveniently  located,  and  give 
their  services,  or  are  paid  for  their  services  in  the  fields,  weeding, 
thinning  or  harvesting  some  crop.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
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classes  in  dandelion  digging,  berry  picking  and  weeding  might 
be  organized  in  connection  with  public  schools  and  institutions 
and  that  there  might  be  a series  of  field  and  harvesting  days  under 
the  direction  of  leaders  from  these  institutions.  An  example  of 
a one  day  camp  is  that  of  the  services  rendered  by  the  Troy 
Catholic  Male  Orphan  Asylum,  the  Albany  Catholic  Orphan 
Asylum  and  the  Albany  Orphan  Asylum  the  children  from  these 
institutions  going  on  two  different  days  to  Valatie  where  they 
harvested  2688  quarts  of  cherries  and  currants  which  were  sent 
to  Yonkers  to  be  converted  into  jelly  and  preserves.  The  children 
were  properly  chaperoned  by  men  and  women  of  their  respective 
institutions.  One  hundred  and  seventy-six  boys  and  girls  partici- 
pated in  what  might  be  called  a harvest  fete  day.  It  would  seem 
that  this  idea  opens  up  a wonderful  possibility  for  the  harvesting 
of  not  only  small  fruits  by  small  children,  but  larger  products  by 
the  larger  boys  of  our  high  schools.  Such  a plan  would  not  involve 
the  question  of  release  from  school,  except  for  a day  or  two  at  a 
time.  It  is  a bit  of  service  well  worth  considering  and  in  doing 
it  the  State  would  be  but  imitating  that  which  has  been  done  in 
some  western  states  long  before  the  war,  and  it  has  been  a com- 
mon practice  abroad.  As  a matter  of  fact,  it  has  been  done  to 
some  extent,  although  without  very  much  public  knowledge,  in 
this  State.  There  are  schools  in  the  State  which  close  in  the  fall 
of  the  year  for  a week  at  a time  that  the  children  may  gather 
harvests. 

THE  ORGANIZATION 
OF  CAMPS 

« 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  farm  cadet  camps  of  the  summer 
of  1917  were  organized  through  individual  effort.  In  every  case 
there  was  a noticeable  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  their  proper  organi- 
zation and  sanitation.  This  was  but  natural  as  nothing  had 
been  previously  done  along  these  lines  and  the  leaders  were  feel- 
ing their  way  as  they  went  along.  Each  camp  leader  had  to  adjust 
himself  to  conditions  as  he  found  them.  Though  the  farmers 
were  desperately  in  need  of  help  to  harvest  their  crops,  they  had 
to  be  convinced  of  the  ability  of  the  camp  boys  to  compete  against 
the  type  of  labor  that  was  formerly  employed.  For  this  reason 
they  were  of  little  aid  to  the  camp  leader  in  the  solution  of  his 
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problem.  This  report  is  intended  to  offer  a suggestive  plan  of 
organization  that  will,  as  far  as  possible,  assist  camp  leaders  in 
the  solution  of  their  major  problems.  Obviously  no  set  policy 
rules  can  be  laid  down  that  will  apply  to  all  conditions,  the  leader 
must  decide  individual  and  peculiar  problems  as  they  arise. 
Nevertheless  the  following  points  have  been  gathered  out  of  much 
experience  in  many  camp  situations. 

Camp  Leader.  The  head  of  the  camp  is  the  camp  leader.  His 
duties  are  as  follows: 

(a)  In  charge  of  camp  discipline. 

(b)  General  director  of  the  commissary  department. 

(c)  Financial  director. 

(d)  Enforcement  of  sanitary  regulations. 

Camp  Discipline.  The  camp  leader  is  always  responsible  for  the 
good  conduct  of  the  boys  in  his  charge  both  in  camp  and  when  they 
leave  to  visit  the  neighboring  villages.  Experiences  of  the  various 
camps  have  shown  that  the  excellent  conduct  of  the  boys  when 
they  were  on  leave  opened  the  hearts  and  interests  of  the  villagers. 
They  were  received  at  social  and  church  affairs  and  regularly  met 
the  village  boys  in  the  Saturday  afternoon  ball  games.  Church 
services  were  attended  on  Sundays  and  in  one  or  two  cases,  the 
mid-week  prayer  meetings.  It  was  these  social  affairs,  if  nothing 
else,  that  prevented  many  cases  of  home-sickness. 

Camp  Squads.  As  soon  as  the  camp  site  is  reached  the  boys 
should  be  divided  into  squads  and  one  boy  of  each  appointed  tem- 
porary leader.  The  immediate  duties  should  be  as  follows: 

First  Squad.  Assist  cook  in  getting  the  first  meal  and  organ- 
izing the  kitchen. 

Second  Squad.  Gather  fire  wood  and  carry  to  the  kitchen. 

Third  Squad.  To  erect  tents  if  they  are  to  be  used.  If  school- 
house,  tenant  house  or  grange  hall  is  to  be  used  for  sleeping 
quarters,  then  these  quarters  should  be  cleaned  up  and  any  rub- 
bish burned.  Bedding  should  be  taken  out  and  aired,  cots  set 
up,  windows  opened,  etc. 

Fourth  Squad.  To  dig  post  holes  or  trench  for  the  latrine  and 
screen  properly.  If  there  are  out-houses  then  these  should  be 
cleaned  and  disinfected.  Lime  and  crude  oil  should  be  used 
liberally  in  the  trench. 


Group  of  Berry  Pickers  From  an  Orphan  Asylum. 
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The  camp  leader  should  visit  the  camp  site  a few  days  before 
the  boys  arrive  in  order  to  arrange  for  supplies  of  provisions  and 
to  insure  their  prompt  delivery  when  needed.  He  should  inspect 
the  water  supply  on  this  visit.  If  the  water  is  to  be  used  from  a 
brook,  he  should  follow  it  up  toward  its  source  as  far  as  possible, 
to  guard  against  contamination.  He  should  inspect  wells  and  if 
possible  take  samples  for  a bacteriological  and  chemical 
examination. 

He  should  also  visit  the  local  health  officer  and  arrange  for  a 
professional  visit  to  examine  the  hoys  when  they  arrive.  This 
is  important  since  the  camp  leader  may  be  held  responsible  if  an 
epidemic  should  break  out.  The  inspection  and  approval  of  the 
sanitary  conditions  of  the  camp  must  be  put  up  to  the  health 
officers  and  they  must  be  held  responsible. 

Camp  Inspection,  (a)  Quarters  should  be  inspected  daily, 
(b)  Blankets  and  bedding  should  he  hung  on  lines  or  laid  out  on 
the  grass  for  an  airing,  (c)  Ho  food  should  be  allowed  in  the 
sleeping  quarters. 

Farm  Inspection.  As  soon  as  the  camp  has  been  organized  and 
everything  in  its  place,  the  boys  should  he  taken  for  a short  hike 
in  the  neighborhood  to  visit  the  farms  upon  which  they  are  to 
work,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  roads  and  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  farmers. 

Social , Educatioiml  and  Military  Activities.  These  are  very 
important  features  of  camp  life.  The  following  are  factors  which 
promote  interest: 

1.  The  camp  director  grants  leaves  of  absence,  divides  the 
workers  into  squads  for  both  farm  and  camp  duties  and  in  gen- 
eral is  responsible  for  everything.  There  are  fixed  camp  rules 
governing  personal  conduct  and  enforcement  of  sanitation  require- 
ments. Each  squad  has  a certain  day  for  police  duty  in  camp. 

In  some  camp  organizations  the  self-government  plan  was 
followed.  For  example,  in  one  camp  the  boys,  upon  their  arrival, 
laid  out  their  own  system  of  regulations.  An  executive  com- 
mittee and  regular  officers  were  appointed.  The  members  of  the 
camp  were  divided  into  squads  of  four  men  each  and  each  squad 
had  its  day  in  camp  when  it  cut  firewood,  drew  water,  set  the 
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tables,  waited  upon  other  members,  washed  dishes,  etc.  There 
was  freedom  from  fixed  rules  of  any  sort  and  the  leader  believed 
that  the  voluntary  nature  of  the  camp  management  had  much  to 
do  with  the  success  of  this  particular  camp.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  this  method  of  camp  government  would  answer  in  all 
cases.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  offers  an  opportunity  to  teach 
team  work,  self-reliance  and  cooperation  but  if  the  camp  should 
become  divided  over  the  method  of  government,  or  if  an  epidemic 
of  disease  should  occur  through  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
boys,  it  would  be  difficult  to  fix  the  responsibility.  Undoubtedly 
the  matter  of  camp  government  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
director  and  his  assistant.  Boys  should  not  be  expected  to  assume 
the  responsibility  of  camp  management  after  they  have  devoted 
eight  to  ten  hours  to  hard  work. 

2.  Nature  study.  If  time  and  opportunity  permits,  a collection 
of  typical  weeds  may  be  made  and  studied,  birds  may  be  identi- 
fied and  their  nests  located  for  the  purpose  of  noting  types  of 
construction.  If  the  camp  is  near  any  of  the  State  schools  of 
agriculture,  members  of  the  faculty  can  be  invited  to  camp  fire 
talks.  The  farm  bureau  agent  might  be  asked  to  speak  on  various 
topics  connected  with  the  work. 

3.  Recreation.  Baseball  games  with  village  boys,  or  between 
camp  teams  should  be  a part  of  the  recreation  program.  During 
the  past  summer  Saturday  afternoon  games  were  the  regular 
features  of  camp  life.  The  boys  also  enjoyed  many  other  group 
games  such  as  volley  ball,  quoits,  etc.  If  there  is  a safe  place 
to  swim  within  reach  of  the  camp,  it  will  undoubtedly  be  a popular 
place  after  working  hours. 

4.  Military  Activities.  The  camps  at  Plainview,  L.  I., 
Sheridan,  Germantown  and  those  of  the  Long  Island  Food 
Reserve  Battalion  were  operated  on  a semi-military  basis.  All 
work  assignments  were  treated  as  orders  and  were  strictly  obeyed. 
Leave  of  absence  was  granted  for  certain  definite  periods  of  time, 
and  the  boys  returned  to  camp  when  their  time  was  up.  Every 
boy  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  idea  and  there  were  no  cases  of 
formal  discipline.  The  Long  Island  Food  Reserve  Battalion 
camps  and  the  Plainview  camp  gave  military  drill  to  the  extent 
that  the  boys  were  taught  to  line  up  for  roll  call,  and  they  also 
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became  familiar  with  the  fundamental  military  formations  such 
as  “ attention,”  “ front,”  “ right  dress,”  etc. 

TRAINING  CLASSES 
FOR  SUPERVISORS 

During  the  past  year,  with  few  exceptions,  the  supervision  of 
the  camps  was  dependent  upon  men  who  had  no  previous  military 
training  or  experience  with  boys’  camps.  These  public  spirited 
directors  had  to  learn  as  they  went  along,  solving  their  problems 
as  best  they  could.  If  the  camp  idea  for  boys  is  to  be  successfully 
developed  in  the  future  it  will  be  highly  important  to  think  of 
some  method  of  training  reliable  camp  supervisors.  The  dis- 
couragements of  the  early  part  of  the  past  season  due  to  the 
skepticism  of  the  farmers  was  largely  overcome  by  the  diplomacy 
of  the  men  who  directed  the  camps.  With  this  in  mind  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions  are  offered. 

First.  In  all  universities  and  colleges  there  are  students  who 
devote  much  time  to  the  study  of  sociological  work.  They  may 
be  either  graduate  or  undergraduate  students  preparing  to  teach 
high  school  subjects  or  some  branch  of  philanthropy.  In  either 
case  they  will  at  sometime  or  other  come  into  contact  with  boys. 
It  is  proposed,  therefore,  to  induce  these  students  to  take  work  in 
farm  extension  courses  which  would  consider: 

(a)  Organization  and  methods  of  recruiting. 

(b)  Selection  and  care  of  boys  for  farm  work.  (An  excellent 
method  of  exercising  training  in  psychology.) 

(c)  Camp  accountancy,  including  labor  accounts,  food  and 
equipment  accounts. 

(d)  Camp  sanitation. 

(e)  Camp  recreation,  etc. 

Second.  In  all  of  the  educational  institutions  where  agricul- 
ture is  taught,  one  of  the  important  courses  is  farm  extension 
work  or  extension  teaching.  Such  a course  is  usually  elected  by 
students  who  plan  to  teach  agriculture  in  the  high  school  or  to 
go  into  farm  bureau  work.  In  the  advanced  courses  of  this  work 
it  is  pre-supposed  that  the  student  has  had : 

(a)  Farm  work  experience. 

(b)  Farm  mechanics,  covering  water  supply,  sewerage  disposal, 
drainage  and  types  and  uses  of  farm  machinery. 
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(c)  Farm  management  covering  farm  accounting,  cropping, 
harvesting,  farm  labor  and  management,  political  science. 

(d)  Agronomy,  covering  botany,  soils  and  management,  and 
types  of  farm  produce. 

(e)  Horticulture,  including  harvesting,  and  packing  of  fruits 
as  well  as  growing. 

This  second  type  is  perhaps  better  equipped  for  camp  super- 
vision than  is  the  first  because  in  extension  work  he  takes  up 
methods  of : 

(a)  Organization  of  rural  social  activities. 

(b)  Rural  school  organization. 

(c)  Cooperation  with  farmers,  and  farm  bureau  work. 

(d)  Extension  teaching. 

It  will  be  seen  therefore,  that  these  men  lack  only  a few  essen- 
tials necessary  for  them  to  become  efficient  and  valuable  camp 
supervisors.  If  this  type  of  student  can  be  assured  not  less  than 
$75  per  month  with  board,  there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  induc- 
ing him  to  consider  such  a position. 

THE  COMMISSARY 
DEPARTMENT 

It  has  been  stated  that  “ an  army  travels  on  its  stomach.” 
What  is  true  of  the  military  army  is  also  true  of  the  boy  army 
and  even  more  so  because  we  are  dealing  with  the  growing  boy 
instead  of  a more  or  less  seasoned  adult.  The  success  or  failure 
of  a boys’  camp  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  food,  method  of  preparation  and  distribution,  and  the 
economy  with  which  the  bill  of  fare  is  prepared.  Leaders  of  the 
1917  camps  are  unreserved  in  their  statements  that  there  is  no 
phase  of  the  project  so  difficult  of  solution  as  is  the  question  of 
proper  feeding.  Present  abnormal  food  conditions  increase  the 
difficulty  of  the  problem. 

The  bill  of  fare.  This  should  be  carefully  worked  out  before 
the  boys  reach  camp.  Camp  leaders  ought  to  obtain  much  assist- 
ance from  the  domestic  science  teachers.  Arrangements  should 
be  made  for  at  least  seven  days’  food  supply.  When  the  camp 
is  first  organized  and  the  leader  unknown  to  the  community,  the 
farmers  who  back  the  farm  cadet  movement  can  and  should  agree 
to  stand  security  for  credit  with  the  local  tradesmen  for  the 
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seven-day  period.  This  method  of  financing  the  food  supply 
was  used  in  many  instances. 

The  following  are  the  principal  points  to  keep  in  mind  in 
arranging  the  bill  of  fare: 

(1)  The  growing  working  boy  needs  a great  deal  of  tissue 
building  foods  combined  with  a sufficient  amount  of  such  foods 
as  will  provide  heat  and  energy.  In  the  first  group  are:  Milk, 
eggs,  fish,  beans,  lean  meat  and  gluten  or  wheat.  In  the  second 
are  cereals,  potatoes,  beans,  carrots,  etc. 

(2)  Milk,  butter  and  eggs  can  always  be  secured  in  the 
neighborhood. 

(3)  Rich  pastry  should  be  avoided. 

(4)  Whenever  possible  fresh  vegetables  should  be  used  in 
preference  to  the  canned  goods. 

(5)  Fresh  fruits  and  berries  are  excellent  and  ought  to  be 
used  instead  of  the  stewed  fruits. 

(6)  Plenty  of  fresh  and  pure  drinking  water  at  all  times. 
Watch  for  contamination  constantly. 

(7)  Fresh  meat  can  be  made  up  economically  into  a “ Hunter’s 
Stew  ” or  Hamburger  steak.  Meat  should  be  served  only  once  a 
day. 

(8)  Bread  and  butter  provided  plentifully;  very  little  cereal 
on  hot  days;  French  toast,  buttered  toast;  bread  puddings  will 
prevent  the  wasting  of  loaf  ends  and  broken  slices. 

(9)  Coffee,  tea,  pies  and  cakes  should  be  used  sparingly. 
Crackers,  gingersnaps,  jam,  peanut  butter  may  serve  as  deserts. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  bills  of  fare  as  used  by 
Mr.  H.  J.  McCreary  at  the  Newburgh  camps: 


Breakfast 

1 i : 

( 1 ) Oatmeal 

( 2 ) Corn  flakes 

(3)  Shredded  wheat 

Bananas 

Stewed  prunes 

Fresh  strawberries 

Fried  bacon 

Boiled  eggs 

Fried  eggs 

Bread  and  butter 

Bread  and  butter 

Rolls 

Coffee  or  milk 

Cocoa  or  milk 

Coffee  or  milk 

( 4 ) Wheatena 

(5)  Petti john 

Oranges 

Bananas 

Bacon 

Scrambled  eggs 

Bread  and  butter 

Bread  and  butter 

Coffee  or  milk 

Coffee  or  milk 
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Lunch 

(1)  Baked  beans 
Fried  potatoes 
Jam  or  peanut  but- 
ter 

Bread  and  butter 
Tea  or  milk 
(4)  Baked  macaroni 
and  cheese 
Lettuce  salad 
French  toast 
Fresh  fruit 
Milk  or  tea 

Dinner 

( 1 ) Beef  stew 

Boiled  potatoes 
String  beans 
Stewed  prunes 
Bread  and  butter 
Cocoa  or  milk 
( 4 ) Hamburg  steak 
Baked  potatoes 
Lettuce  and  toma- 
toes 

Cup  custard 
Cake. 

Tea  or  milk 


(2)  Corn  beei  hash 

Macaroni  and  cheese 
Bread  and  butter 
Lemonade 


(5)  Cold  meat  or  meat 
left  over 

Fresh  peas  or  string 
beans 

Bread  and  butter 
Milic  or  tea 

(2)  Creamed  salmon 
Rice  with  tomatoes 
Stewed  peaches 
Bread  and  butter 
Iced  tea  or  milk 

( 5 ) Baked  beans 
Cod  fish  cakes 
Pickles 

Stewed  Prunes 
Bread  and  butter 
Tea  or  milk 


(3)  Soup  (boiled  rice 
and  tomatoes) 
Corn  bread  and  but- 
ter 

Milk  or  tea 


(3)  Pot  roast 

Boiled  potatoes 
Macaroni  and  cheese 
Bread  and  butter 
Cocoa  or  milk 


The  following  is  a complete  list  of  the  foodstuffs  used  by  the 
“ Schoolhouse  Camp  ” at  Middlehope,  N.  Y.  This  list  was 
sufficient  to  provide  for  thirty-four  days  in  camp  for  an  average 
of  48  hoys: 


Coffee 

7 

lbs. 

Tea 

3i 

lbs. 

Cocoa  (without  milk  or 

sugar) 

18 

lbs. 

Milk  (grade  B) 

20 

qts. 

Milk  (skimmed) 

1430 

qts. 

Soda  water  (small 

bottles) 

105 

qts. 

Oatmeal 

74 

lbs. 

Corn  meal 

28£ 

lbs. 

Rice 

25 

lbs. 

White  beans 

40 

lbs. 

Tapioca 

14 

lbs. 

Barley 

10 

lbs. 

Macaroni 

25 

lbs. 

Corn  starch 

14 

lbs. 

Flour 

24i 

lbs. 

Prunes 

65 

lbs. 

Puffed  rice 

12 

boxes 

Puffed  wheat 

12 

boxes 

Corn  flakes 24  boxes 

Shredded  wheat 10  boxes 

Bread  (10  cent  loaves)..  1403 

Pies  (bakers’) 13 

Coffee  cakes 20 

Sweet  crackers 1\  lbs. 

Tomatoes 38  cans 

Corn 40  cans 

Peas 20  cans 

Lima  beans 8 cans 

String  beans 2 cans 

Soup  vegetables 6 cans 

Potatoes 1«  bbls. 

Fresh  tomatoes 1^  baskets 

Fresh  peas 1 peck 

Carrots 

Beets 

Onions 8 lbs. 

Soup  greens 

Peanuts £ bu. 
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Stewing  meats 

134| 

lbs. 

Frankfurters 

20* 

lbs. 

Sandwich  meats 

(minced) 

33 

cans 

Salmon 

48 

cans 

Codfish 

12 

pkgs. 

Herring 

6 

cans 

Albacore  (like  tuna  fish) . 

25 

cans 

Sardines 

88 

cans 

Raisins 

29 

lbs. 

Dried  peaches 

8| 

lbs. 

Canned  apples 

7 

gals. 

Bananas 

4* 

bunches 

Oranges 

28 

doz. 

Lemons . .* 

32 

doz. 

Cantaloupe 

28 

doz. 

Fresh  huckleberries .... 

8 

qts. 

Gooseberries,  raspberr- 
ies   

Cherries  given  by  the 
farmers 


Butter 

32*  lbs. 

Peanut  butter 

48  lbs. 

Oleomargarine 

3 lbs. 

Crisco  (Sawtay) 

20  lbs. 

Sugar 

. . 205  lbs. 

Eggs 

61  doz. 

Condensed  milk 

174  cans 

Cheese 

8 lbs. 

Pimento 

10  cans 

Olive  pep 

16  cans 

Pickles  (in  brine) .... 

5 doz. 

Pickles 

4 bottles 

Vinegar 

2 bottles 

Salad  oil 

2 bottles 

Vanilla 

4 bottles 

Mustard 

2 ozs. 

Nutmeg 

5 ozs. 

Cinnamon 

f lb. 

Saleratus 

* lb. 

Pepper 

\ lb. 

Salt 

4 bags 

The  following  are  some  of  the  menus  served  in  the  various 
camps  and  their  cost  of  production: 

Long  Island  Food  Reserve  Battalion 

Six  camps;  208  boys;  467  days — 14,430  boy- work  days. 

Cost  of  food  per  boy,  77c.  Cost  of  food  preparation  per  boy,  13c. 

Total  cost  of  food  and  preparation  per  boy  per  day,  90c. 

Directors,  assistant  directors  and  squad  leaders  received  board  free. 

Breakfast 

1.  Farina,  oatmeal,  grits  and  cornflakes. 

2.  Bananas  or  stewed  prunes. 

3.  Pancakes  or  sausages. 

4.  Bread  and  butter. 

5.  Coffee  or  cocoa. 

Lunch  to  take  out 

Cheese,  jam,  ham,  egg,  roast  beef  or  peanut  butter  sandwiches  made  up 
as  follows:  (typical)  3 ham,  2 roast  beef,  2 jam,  or  1 egg,  1 peanut 
butter,  2 jam  sandwiches,  1 pickle. 

Lunch  ( those  on  duty  in  camp ) 

1.  Pea  soup  or  creamed  salmon. 

2.  Potato  cakes,  potatoes:  creamed,  fried  or  boiled. 

3.  String  beans,  cucumbers,  creamed  turnips. 

4.  Fried  ham,  ham  and  egg,  fried  mush. 

5.  Peach  fritters,  berry  pie. 

Dinner 

1.  Beef  stew,  chipped  beef  patties,  corned  beef,  fish. 

2.  Boiled,  fried  or  creamed  potatoes. 

3.  Spinach,  beet  greens,  sliced  beets,  boiled  string  beans,  tomatoes,  onions. 

4.  Fruit  custard,  ice  cream,  bread  pudding. 
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Sunday,  Breakfast 

1.  Cereal  or  fruit. 

2.  Coffee  or  cocoa. 

Dinner 

1.  Vegetable  soup. 

2.  Lamb  stew,  pot  roast. 

3.  Browned,  boiled  or  creamed  potatoes. 

4.  Bread  and  butter. 

5.  Prime  pudding,  raspberry  jelly,  ice  cream. 

Supper 

1.  Cold  corn  beef,  or  salmon  and  rice. 

2.  Corn  fritters,  creamed  cabbage,  boiled  cabbage. 

3.  Vanilla  or  chocolate  ice  cream,  or  stewed  prunes. 

4.  Coffee  or  cocoa. 

Bush  wick  High  School  Camp,  Plainview,  L.  I. 

Average  number  of  boys  in  camp,  15.3. 

Maximum  number  of  boys  in  camp,  20. 

Minimum  number  of  boys  in  camp,  12. 

Food,  preparation  of  food,  light  and  help  per  boy  per  day,  $.2447. 

In  camp,  122  days. 

Each  boy  received  an  average  of  *4  pound  of  meat  per  day. 

No  canned  goods  of  any  sort  were  served. 

July  24 

Breakfast 
Oatmeal 
Stewed  prunes 
Fried  eggs 
Coffee 
Luncheon 

Baked  beans 
Stewed  carrots 
Cakes 
Chocolate 
Lemonade 
Dinner 

Boiled  ham 
Potatoes 
Beets 
Lettuce 
Apple  pie 
Cocoa 

School  House  Camp,  Middle  Hope,  N.  Y. 

Effective  working  force,  48  boys.  Number  of  days  in  camp,  34. 
Number  of  boy- work  days,  1008. 

Charge  for  board  per  boy,  per  day  (cook  and  leader  included),  $.3088. 


August  13 

Petti  john 
Peaches 

Eggs  and  bacon 
Coffee 

Macaroni  and  tomato  sauce 
Sliced  beets 
Cakes  and  jam 
Root  beer 


Beef  loaf 
Browned  potatoes 
Corn 

Lima  beans 
Apple  Betty 
Cocoa 


In  Line  for  Dinner  — • the  Cafeteria  Plan  is  Used  in  Most  Camps. 


Some  City  High  Schools  Offered  Camp  Cookery  Courses,  Preparing 
Boys  to  Do  This  Work  in  Farm  Cadet  Camps. 
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Breakfast 

1.  Oatmeal  and  milk,  corn  mush  and  milk.  Shredded  wheat. 

2.  Bread  and  butter. 

3.  Hard  boiled  eggs  or  stewed  peaches  (with  and  without  raisins.) 


Lunch 

1. 

Canned  salmon 

3 sandwiches 

3 sandwiches 

2. 

Boiled  potatoes 

Peanut  butter 

Potted  beef 

or  pimento. 

3. 

Bread  and  butter 

Sardine 

Muscello  or 

peanut 

4. 

Stewed  raspberries 

butter 

or  bananas 

5. 

Cocoa  or  milk 

Dinner 

1. 

Corned  beef  and  cabbage. 

2. 

Macaroni,  tomatoes 

and  cheese,  canned 

corn. 

3.  Bread  and  oleomargarine. 

4.  Bread  pudding,  tapioca  pudding,  home  made  cake. 

5.  Soda  water  or  tea. 

These  instances  are  offered  to  show  the  variety  of  foods  offered. 
In  all  cases  the  boys  were  well  satisfied  with  the  food  and  their 
general  treatment. 

CAMP 

EQUIPMENT 

A.  Kitchen  outfit  for  a large  camp. 

1  copper-lined  wash  boiler. 

1  substantial  table  for  cutting  and  preparing  food. 

1  coffee  pot. 

1 coffee  strainer. 

2 dish  pans. 

1 griddle  for  hot  cakes. 

2 ten-quart  galvanized  iron  water  buckets. 

2 tin  wash  boilers  or  tin  boxes  to  keep  bread  and  supplies. 

3 iron  kettles  with  covers. 

2 pot  chains. 

6 assorted  sizes  frying  pans  with  covers. 

3 large  size  meat  and  vegetable  baking  pans. 

3  large  stirring  spoons  with  hooked  ends. 

3  dippers. 

2 bread  knives. 

1 meat  knife. 

1 rolling  pin. 

1 dough  board. 

2 can  openers. 

1 galvanized  iron  wash  tub. 

1 cork  screw. 

1 spade. 

1 pick. 

1 sledge. 

10  pounds  assorted  nails. 
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50  feet  of  tape  line. 

100  feet  of  clothes  rope. 

Barrels  with  covers,  for  rubbish. 

Crude  oil. 

Lime. 

Urinal  buckets  for  night  use. 

1 wash  board. 

1 doz.  dish  towels. 

% doz.  dish  cloths. 

1 hammer. 

1 hatchet. 

1 saw. 

1 screwdriver. 

It  is  most  desirable  to  purchase  enameled  tableware;  white 
enamel  is  best.  As  it  is  usual  to  have  a common  mess  the  follow- 
ing articles  should  be  provided  in  addition:  Water  pitchers,  milk 
pitchers,  meat  platters,  bread  plates,  syrup  pitchers,  sugar  box, 
two  or  three  vegetable  pans  of  three  or  four  quails  capacity,  salt 
and  pepper  shakers. 

If  each  table  has  its  own  equipment  much  confusion  at  meal 
time  is  avoided  and  borrowing  from  table  to  table  is  prevented. 
The  entire  kitchen  outfit  should  cost  between  $25  and  $30. 

INDIVIDUAL  CAMP  AND 
CLOTHING  EQUIPMENT 

It  is  most  desirable  that  each  boy  provide  his  own  individual 
mess  outfit.  The  following  are  suggested : 

1 enamel,  aluminum  or  the  retinned  army  cup  of  one  pint  capacity. 

1 combination  knife  and  fork. 

1 enamel  or  aluminum  bowl  (one  pint)  for  cereals  and  soups. 

1 enamel  plate. 

1 shallow  enamel  or  aluminum  bowl  for  side  dishes. 

2 spoons  (1  large  and  1 small). 

Clothing: 

2 pairs  double  blankets 

1 suit  heavy  underwear 

2 flannel  outing  shirts 
1 sweater 
1 khaki  trousers 
1 old  cap 

1 pair  strong  shoes 
1 extra  pair  of  stockings 
1 tooth  brush 
1 tube  tooth  paste 
1 hair  brush  and  eomb,  soap  and 
towels 


Extra  handkerchiefs 
Tights 

Poncho  or  rain  coat 
Scrubbing  brush 
Safety  pins 
Extra  buttons 
Penknife 
Strong  string 
Writing  material 
Note  book 
Baseball  and  glove 
Fishing  tackle. 
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Tables  and  Benches: 

Tables  — 30  inches  high,  30  inches  wide,  6 feet  long. 

These  tables  may  be  on  horses  or  permanent  bases.  Have  tops  battened 
down. 

Benches  — 18  inches  high  and  6 feet  long. 

Stools  — 18  inches  high  for  the  table  ends. 

Kitchen  notes:  Utensils  — best  to  use  riveted  and  not  soldered  utensils. 
Heat  water  in  boilers.  The  boilers  may  be  also  used  to  cook  large  quantities 
of  coffee,  cocoa  or  oatmeal. 

Boys  must  wash  and  dry  their  own  eating  utensils. 

CAMP 

COOKS 

All  other  things  being  equal,  the  question  of  setting  before  the 
working  farm  cadet  an  economical,  well  cooked,  nourishing  meal 
is  the  real  problem  for  the  camp  leaders  to  solve.  Some  camps 
employed  professional  cooks,  others  used  boys  and  in  still  other 
camps  the  cooking  was  done  by  the  camp  leader  in  addition  to 
his  other  work.  The  opinions  as  to  the  value  of  each  is  varied. 
The  leaders  all  feel  that  the  cadet  cook  is  the  most  useful.  If 
he  is  a member  of  the  organization  he  is  more  completely  under 
the  guidance  of  the  camp  leader  and  not  apt  to  “ kick  over  the 
traces  ” if  things  go  wrong. 

Method  of  training  camp  cooks.  The  following  is  suggested  as 
a means  of  securing  young  men  to  act  as  cooks:  At  most  of  the 
State  agricultural  schools  and  colleges  home  economics  is  taught 
as  a part  of  the  regular  course  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  these 
schools  could  be  induced  to  offer  a course  in  camp  cooking  for 
a group  of  young  college  men  during  the  winter  preceding  the 
time  when  they  will  be  wanted.  This  young  man  who  could 
assume  the  responsibility  of  the  position  should  receive  about  $15 
per  week  and  his  board.  Two  laboratory  periods  and  one  lecture 
per  week  during  the  months  of  January,  February  and  March 
should  be  sufficient  to  give  him  the  necessary  practice  and  informa- 
tion regarding  the  work. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  one  or  two  Hew  York  city  high 
schools  might  plan  courses  in  camp  cooking  and  that  groups  of 
selected  older  boys  be  given  instruction.  Boys  who  take  such 
a course  should  be  prepared  to  actually  cook  such  foods  as  are 
practical  in  the  farm  cadet  camps. 

In  case  the  above  plan  is  not  feasible,  a second  one  is  offered: 
Where  there  is  a group  of  camps  in  the  same  section,  a squad 
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of  boys  may  be  detailed  as  camp  cooks  and  a professional  cook 
hired  for  a few  weeks  to  act  as  an  instructor.  Under  proper  and 
painstaking  guidance  these  boys  can  become  proficient  not  only 
in  knowing  how  to  cook  but  in  knowing  what  to  cook  and  in  being 
able  to  demonstrate  why  certain  foods  ought  not  to  be  used  in  com- 
bination in  the  same  meal.  Many  boys  were  found  during  the  past 
summer  who  could  and  did  make  themselves  useful  in  the  kitchen. 

If  the  future  camps  can  procure  boys  who  have  cooked  before 
or  who  can  be  trained  quickly,  the  leaders’  problem  is  very  much 
lessened.  Boys  on  kitchen  detail  can  learn  much  from  actual 
work  in  the  camp  kitchen. 

The  continual  use  of  professional  cooks  is  not  advocated  because 
of  lack  of  economy,  high  wages  demanded  and  in  some  cases, 
temperament. 

In  some  instances  boys  were  given  training  in  the  domestic 
science  departments  of  the  high  schools  before  going  to  camp  and 
became  so  proficient  that  they  assumed  full  responsibility  for  the 
camp  cooking. 

FINANCIAL 

DIRECTOR 

The  camp  leader  must  also  be  the  financial  director.  He  must 
keep  the  following  accounts: 

( 1 ) Commissary  account. 

Determine  per  capita  rate  for  board. 

(2)  Daily  records. 

(3)  Individual  accounts  with  the  cadets. 

(4)  Individual  accounts  with  the  farmers. 

(5)  Distribution  of  boys  for  daily  work.  Cooperation  with  Farm  Bureau 

and  State  authority  in  charge  of  camps. 

(6)  Determine  the  method  of  payment  to  boys  for  work  done. 

Commissary  accounts.  The  leader  must  keep  a separate  account 
of  food  purchased  and  its  preparation.  In  keeping  this  account 
the  various  articles  purchased  need  not  be  entered  on  the  books 
as  separate  items  in  all  cases,  provided  the  bills  for  such  pur- 
chases are  kept  on  file.  The  wages  of  the  cook  are  to  be  charged 
to  this  account  as  they  are  to  be  paid  by  the  cadets  in  all  cases. 
The  per  capita  rate  charged  each  boy  in  the  camp  is  then  deter- 
mined by  totaling  all  of  the  charges  incurred  and  then  dividing 
this  amount  by  the  number  of  boys  in  camp.  For  instance,  if  it 
is  found  that  the  cost  of  food  plus  the  charges  for  preparation  and 
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other  items  totals  $100  and  there  are  25  hoys  in  camp,  the  per 
capita  rate  will  be  $4.  And  if,  after  the  camp  has  jnst  started 
it  is  found  that  the  kitchen  utensils  and  extra  furnishing  amounts 
to  $25,  each  boy  is  assessed  $1  and  the  amount  added  to  the  first 
week’s  board.  As  time  goes  on  it  will  be  found  possible  to  reduce 
the  per  capita  rate  as  low  as  $3.50  per  week.  Another  method 
used  in  paying  board  during  the  past  summer  was  to  charge  a 
flat  rate  of,  say,  $5  per  week  throughout  the  entire  working  season 
and  then  refunding  if  the  cost  of  food  and  preparation  as  well 
as  other  charges  was  less  than  the  total  amount  received.  While 
this  method  tends  to  insure  a certain  amount  in  the  camp  fund 
each  week,  which  brings  with  it  a feeling  of  security  against  any 
possible  loss  because  of  poor  weather  or  other  conditions,  it  is  not 
satisfactory  because:  (a)  there  is  a tendency  to  become  less 
economical;  (b)  one  case  is  recorded  where  the  cost  to  feed  a 
boy  was  thirteen  cents  per  day  more  than  the  hoys  paid  and  the 
camp  suffered  a loss;  and,  (c)  there  is  no  incentive  to  work  for 
a decreased  cost. 

Elimination  of  purchasing  food  stuffs  from  the  local  dealers 
should  not  occur  until  careful  study  has  been  made  of  the  net 
cost  and  convenience  of  food  brought  in  from  the  outside  as  com- 
pared with  patronizing  local  dealers.  It  will  probably  be  possible 
to  get  a supply  of  fresh  vegetables  at  a very  nominal  cost  from 
nearby  farmers.  If  the  camp  is  located  at  some  distance  from  the 
village,  the  leader  should  make  arrangements  for  prompt  delivery 
either  by  farmers  or  tradesmen.  Most  tradesmen  will  be  found 
to  have  adequate  means  for  delivery. 

Daily  records.  These  records  are  very  important  and  should 
be  kept  regularly.  This  will  necessitate  that  the  camp  leader  know 
the  number  of  boys  working  for  each  farmer  each  day  in  the 
week,  and  the  number  of  hours  worked  by  each  boy.  This  means 
that  the  camp  leader  must  act  as  timekeeper  for  his  hoys.  He 
may  detail  one  of  his  boys  to  do  this  work  for  one  hour  each 
night  by  relieving  him  from  field  work  an  hour  earlier,  and  at 
the  same  time  paying  him  for  his  time  at  field  wages.  Each  hoy 
in  the  camp  would  then  have  an  assessment  of  one  cent  per  day 
for  this  service,  if  the  wages  are  twenty-five  cents  per  hour,  and 
there  are  twenty-five  hoys  in  camp.  This  will  be  found  necessary 
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if  the  leader  is  to  spend  a certain  length  of  time  in  the  field  in 
giving  general  supervision  to  the  squad.  These  sheets  are  to  be 
made  in  duplicate  by  the  use  of  carbons.  One  copy  will  he  the 
bill  to  the  farmer  for  services. 

Individual  accounts  with  cadets . A separate  account  must  he 
kept  for  each  cadet  as  follows : 

Charges  Credits 

Money  advanced  by  cadet.  Money  advanced  by  farmer  for 

Earning  for  each  week.  credit. 

Cost  of  food  and  preparation. 

Money  advanced  to  the  cadet  by 
camp  leader. 

If  the  accounts  are  correct  at  the  close  of  the  season,  the  indi- 
vidual accounts  should  equal  the  amount  of  money  on  deposit. 

In  order  to  cover  all  initial  expenditures  while  the  camp  is 
being  recruited,  the  practice  in  many  cases  was  to  require  a deposit 
from  each  hoy  accepted  and  the  money  was  returned  at  a later 
date.  This  insured  the  boy’s  membership  to  the  camp  and  pro- 
vided funds  for  immediate  use. 

If  the  farmer  will  be  responsible  to  the  tradesman  for  say, 
seven  days’  food  supply,  it  will  not  he  necessary  for  the  farmer 
to  advance  money  for  credit. 

Individual  accounts  with  farmers.  The  separate  account  kept 
with  the  farmers  should  be  kept  as  follows : 

Charges  Credits 

Total  hours  labor  from  daily  record  Cash  received  from  farmer, 
sheet. 

Distribution  of  boys  for  daily  work.  Each  day  the  farmers 
should  notify  the  leader  of  the  number  of  boys  needed  for  his 
work.  This  requires  organization  of  the  hoys  into  squads  and 
the  placing  of  squads  where  they  are  needed.  If  there  are  several 
camps  in  the  vicinity  it  may  be  necessary  to  shift  the  groups  of 
boys  from  one  camp  to  another  for  temporary  service  in  order 
that  the  hoys  in  each  camp  may  have  continuous  employment. 
This  may  be  brought  about  in  two  ways : 

(a)  The  camp  leader  might  daily  advise  the  farm  bureau  office 
of  the  county  of  the  number  of  hoys  he  has  in  excess  of  the 
demand;  or  the  number  needed  to  meet  the  farmers’  calls.  This 
requires  active  cooperation  of  the  farm  bureau  agent.  If  his 
services  are  not  available,  then, 
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(b)  A State  agent  might  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  group  of 
camps  and  each  day  the  camp  leaders  would  report  to  him  the 
number  of  boys  in  camp  in  excess  of  the  farmers’  requirements; 
or  the  number  needed  to  meet  the  calls  for  help. 

In  either  case,  this  general  supervisor  will  be  in  a position  to 
make  assignments  to  the  various  camps  and  in  this  way  balance 
the  supply  and  demand  for  the  day.  The  matter  of  transporta- 
tion should  be  looked  after  by  the  farmers. 

Determining  the  method  of  payment  for  work  done.  The  camp 
leader  will  have  to  make  this  decision.  It  is  entirely  governed 
by  the  kind  of  crops  to  be  handled.  Small  fruits  are  harvested 
either  by  the  pint,  quart,  pound  or  basket,  while  large  fruits, 
such  as  apples,  pears  or  peaches,  are  paid  for  by  the  bushel.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  prices  paid  for  this  kind  of  work: 

At  Hudson  River  Camps 

Strawberries,  l%-2c  per  quart.  Currants,  1%,  1%,  2c  per  quart. 

Raspberries,  1%,  1%,  2c  per  quart.  Cherries,  1 l%c  per  pound. 

At  Germantown  Boy  Scout  Camp 

Cherries,  8c  per  six-pound  basket.  Later  raised  to  10c  per  six-pound  basket. 
At  Camp  Sheridan 

Red  raspberries,  l%c  per  quart. 

Cherries,  lc  to  l^c  per  pound,  depending  upon  the  amount  of  fruit  on  trees. 


Regular  farm  work  such  as  plowing,  cultivating,  thinning  out 
vegetables,  driving  teams,  haying  and  harvesting,  is  paid  for 
either  by  the  hour  or  the  day.  In  some  camps  where  payment 
was  on  the  hourly  basis,  it  was  the  practice  to  divide  the  boys 
into  groups  or  classifications  according  to  previous  experience, 
ability  and  strength.  The  following  are  some  of  the  groupings: 


Class  A.  25c  per  hour. 
Class  B.  21c  per  hour. 
Class  C.  18c  per  hour. 
Class  D.  15c  per  hour. 


Full  grown,  experienced  boys  who  could  handle 
a team  under  ordinary  conditions. 

Strong,  well  developed  boys  with  considerable 
ability  and  some  experience. 

Boys  under  17  years  of  age  with  fair  ability  and 
some  experience. 

Boys  with  no  previous  experience. 


These  were  the  classifications  used  at  Camp  Squire,  Plainview, 
L.  I.  For  this  camp  where  weeding  of  all  kinds,  thinning,  hoeing, 
planting,  picking  peas,  haying,  as  well  as  harvesting  potatoes, 
corn,  beans,  tomatoes,  cucumbers  and  cabbage  was  done,  this 
method  of  payment  was  most  satisfactory  because  the  boys  worked 
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on  an  hourly  basis  and  the  leader  could  more  easily  regulate  the 
amount  of  work  done  and  thus  prevent  overwork.  The  boys  earned 
fair  wages  and  the  farmers  were  satisfied  because  they  paid 
according  to  the  work  done. 

The  Long  Island  Food  Reserve  Battalion  had  a similar  scheme 
but  it  differed  in  that  the  classification  was  on  ability  alone  and 
boys  were  paid  by  the  day.  They  received  $1.25,  $1.50,  $1.75, 
$2.00,  $2.25  and  $2.50  per  day  according  to  ability  and  amount 
of  work  done.  The  plan  of  classification  was  as  follows : 

Once  a week,  or  whenever  necessary  during  the  season,  a com- 
mittee consisting  of  the  camp  director,  an  executive  of  the  Food 
Reserve  Battalion  and  a resident  farmer,  met  and  advanced  or 
reduced  the  hoy  from  one  grade  to  another  according  to  its 
opinion.  If  the  boy  was  in  the  $1.25  class  at  the  beginning  of 
the  season  he  would  gradually  advance,  according  to  the  way  he 
learned  his  duties.  If  the  boy  showed  no  increase  in  efficiency 
he  would  be  held  at  the  same  classification.  By  this  method 
advancement  was  permitted  for  only  those  who  earned  it  by  their 
diligence.  As  there  were  six  camps,  the  personnel  of  this  com- 
mittee changed  for  each  camp  with  the  exception,  possibly,  of  the 
battalion  executive. 

At  the  Boy  Scout  camp  at  Germantown,  H.  Y.,  two  methods 
of  payment  were  used.  While  the  boys  were  picking  cherries  they 
received  eight  cents  for  each  six-pound  basket  of  cherries  picked. 
The  price  was  later  increased  by  the  farmers  to  ten  cents  for  a 
six:pound  basket.  When  this  crop  was  harvested  the  boys  were 
put  to  weeding  and  haying  at  twenty  cents  per  hour.  Here  no 
attempt  to  grade  the  pay  was  made,  but  a strong  organization 
spirit  and  wise  leadership  prevented  loafing.  This  is  one  of  the 
strong  features  of  the  hourly  basis  plan  — it  prevents  loafing 
where  the  camp  organization  is  none  too  strong  or  lacks  sufficient 
leadership. 

While  the  Long  Island  camps  were  recruited  from  various  high 
schools  in  and  around  Hew  York,  and  for  a time  the  organiza- 
tion was  not  very  strong  because  the  boys  did  not  all  come  from 
the  one  place  or  school  and  were  unknown  to  each  other,  the  fact 
that  little  loafing  was  done  was  due  to  the  presence  of  a paid 
tent  leader ; i.  e.,  every  six  or  seven  boys  were  in  charge  of  a tent 


Dormitory  in  a Barn. 


General  View  of  Camp  Under  Canvas. 
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leader.  Had  these  camps  suffered  from  a lack  of  tent  leaders, 
there  is  no  question  but  what  there  would  have  been  attempts  to 
“ soldier  ” on  the  job,  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  farmers. 
But  on  the  contrary,  the  farmers  were  satisfied  with  the  boys  and 
the  way  they  were  supervised,  and  have  announced  their  inten- 
tions of  increasing  their  acreage  under  cultivation  for  the  next 
year  provided  the  help  will  be  available. 

In  all  other  camps  the  hour-basis  plan  prevailed,  that  is,  where 
regular  farm  work  was  done.  The  boys  received  on  an  average 
twenty  cents  per  hour.  In  no  case,  however,  was  contract  work 
done.  By  this  it  is  meant  that  no  agreements  were  made  to  har- 
vest a certain  crop  for  the  individual  farmer,  either  of  berries 
or  staple  products,  at  a certain  stipulated  price.  And  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  such  a method  of  harvesting  a crop  would  be  successful  as 
it  would  require  very  close  calculations  on  the  part  of  the  leader 
to  finish  a season  with  a profit.  Again,  it  would  be  a rather  diffi- 
cult proposition  to  find  a man  for  leader  who  could  combine  this 
additional  ability  with  the  other  requirements. 


Reveille  (followed  by  raising  flag) 
Setting  up  exercise. 

Breakfast. 

Chapel  and  roll  call. 

Farm  squads  leave. 


CAMP 

PROGRAMS 

Following  are  examples  of  daily  programs: 

Long  Island  camps: 

5:00  A.  m. 

5:30  A.  M. 

6:00  A.  M. 

6:30  A.  m. 

7:00  A.  M. 

Camp  duties  for  cadets  in  camp: 

8:00-11:00  a.  m.  School  or  garden  practice. 

11:30  A.  m.  Inspection  of  tents. 

12:00  M.  Dinner. 

1:15-2:15  p.  m.  Free  time. 

Detail  leaves  for  beach.  Organized  sjports. 

Evening  drill  and  parade. 

Supper. 

6:30  p.  m.  or  Sundown.  Retreat  and  flag  lowering. 

7:00  p.  m.  Camp  fire  and  evening  call  over. 

8:45  p.  m.  First  bed  call. 

9:00  p.  M.  Taps. 

On  rainy  days,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Director,  this  program  may  be 
modified. 

Camp  Stanley:  Rise  at  5:30,  breakfast  at  6:00,  ready  to  leave  camp 
with  dinner  pails  at  6:40,  at  place  of  work  7:00.  Noon  hour  for  lunch  in 
field  12:00  to  1:00,  quit  work  at  6:00  and  supper  at  7:00.  Retire  at  9:00. 


M. 

2:30  P.  M. 
5:00  P.  M. 
6:00  P.  M. 
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CAMP  SANITATION 
AND  HOUSING 

The  success  of  any  movement,  great  or  small,  depends  upon 
the  health  of  the  individual  and  the  surroundings.  This  is 
especially  true  when  applied  to  boys  who  make  up  the  farm  cadet 
camp  and  who,  for  the  most  part,  have  never  camped  before.  The 
question  of  properly  caring  for  and  housing  hoys  ranging  from 
16  to  19  years  of  age,  in  squads  of  from  10  to  50,  is  very  impor- 
tant and  should  be  a matter  of  great  care  and  judgment. 

In  deciding  upon  a location  for  a farm  cadet  camp,  several 
factors  are  to  be  considered:  (a)  healthfulness;  (b)  water 
supply;  (c)  disposal  of  waste  material;  (d)  houses  and  tents. 

Healthfulness.  As  far  as  possible,  the  camp  should  be  located 
on  the  highest  site  in  order  to  be  dry  and  well-drained.  This 
site  should  be  open,  for  at  least  part  of  the  day,  to  sunshine.  Of 
course  rainy  days  are  sure  to  come  and  in  some  localities  the  dew 
is  so  heavy  that  much  sunshine  is  very  agreeable  and  is  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  drying  the  camp.  If  it  is  possible  to  select  a site 
near  a woods  or  an  orchard  and  locate  the  camp  so  that  the  trees 
are  to  the  leeward,  it  will  be  found  that  they  act  as  a windbreak. 

Water  supply.  The  first  great  requisite  of  camp  life  is  pure 
water  supply,  and  the  camper  depends  upon  the  springs,  wells, 
rivers,  brooks  and  lakes  in  the  vicinity.  The  proper  protection 
against  contamination  of  these  sources  of  supply,  safe-guards  the 
camp  members  against  disease.  Water  supply  is  good  only  so 
far  as  its  immediate  surroundings  are  good.  A site  on  an  unin- 
habited bit  of  upland  will,  in  most  cases,  yield  pure  water  at  the 
spring  if  such  is  the  supply.  Environment  is  all  important. 

Springs.  A spring  is  generally  defined  as  a place  of  overflow 
of  ground  water,  and  the  conditon  of  the  water  is  usually  governed 
by  the  geologic  character  of  the  strata  through  which  it  passes. 
Springs  that  issue  from  limestone  stratum  are  more  common,  for 
limestone  is  always  filled  with  crevices  which  permit  the  water 
to  flow  without  much,  if  any,  filtration.  Springs  issuing  from 
sandstone  or  shale  strata  are  more  apt  to  be  clean  since  there 
is  some  filtration.  But  even  here  there  is  danger  since  the 
drainage  may  follow  lines  of  cleavage  or  fracture  without  any 
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filtration.  It  therefore  becomes  necessary  to  explore  the  sur- 
rounding upland  before  deciding  to  use  any  spring  or  springs  as  a 
source  of  supply.  Once  a spring  is  selected,  great  care  should 
he  taken  to  prevent  contamination,  by  regulation  and  posting 
the  land  which  is  drained  by  the  spring. 

Brooks.  These  are  another  source  of  supply.  But  unless  the 
stream  has  been  explored  for  several  miles,  or  as  far  as  possible 
toward  the  source,  and  nothing  is  found  that  could  contaminate 
the  water,  it  should  not  be  used. 

Wells.  Most  of  the  farm  cadet  camps  established  in  New  York 
State  during  the  1917  harvest  season  depended  upon  wells  for 
their  sources  of  supply.  Wells  should  be  at  least  two  hundred 
feet  from  all  privy  vaults  and  cesspools  and  located  on  higher 
level  than  such  vaults  or  cesspools.  Old  wells  in  questionable 
positions  with  reference  to  surface  drainage  should  be  condemned 
and,  whenever  there  are  no  wells  free  from  possible  pollution  upon 
a permanent  camp  site,  new  ones  should  he  sunk.  If  it  is  possi- 
ble, a bacteriological  analysis  of  the  water  should  be  made  a few 
days  before  the  camp  is  established  in  order  to  make  sure  that 
the  water  is  pure.  The  wells  should  he  covered  in  order  to  insure 
against  surface  pollution. 

In  any  case,  no  matter  what  the  source  of  water  supply,  if  the 
following  rules  are  adhered  to  the  danger  of  disease  will  be 
lessened : 

1.  Frequent  bacteriological  and  chemical  analysis  of  water. 

2.  Water  from  a questionable  source  should  be  boiled  before 
being  used. 

3.  Use  of  individual  drinking  cups. 

4.  Stored  water  should  be  properly  covered  and  the  receptacles 
frequently  cleaned.  Water  should  be  drawn  by  means  of  a faucet 
and  no  one  allowed  to  dip  with  a cup. 

Disposal  of  waste  material.  1.  Garbage  and  refuse  disposal. 
2.  Toilets. 

The  disposal  of  waste  is  the  all-important  item  in  the  sanitary 
care  of  a camp,  and  if  the  method  of  disposal  were  perfect,  then 
camp  sanitation  would  he  an  easy  matter  to  handle.  The  only 
question  would  then  be  securing  a palatable  water  supply. 
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The  proper  use  of  fire  and  the  soil  is  all  that  is  necessary  in 
ridding  a camp  of  all  waste  material.  All  kitchen  refuse  and 
garbage  ought  to  he  kept  in  fly-proof  containers  until  disposed 
of.  Such  containers  should  be  emptied  at  least  every  two  days. 
The  use  of  these  containers  should  he  confined  to  rubbish,  waste- 
paper,  old  clothing,  etc.  All  material  which  may  be  burned 
should  be  separated  and  burned,  and  the  balance  should  be  buried. 
The  disposal  of  garbage  which  cannot  he  burned  can  be  taken  care 
of  by  the  use  of  garbage  holes.  The  excavated  earth  is  piled 
around  the  hole  and  at  the  end  of  each  day,  or  when  the  fly-proof 
containers  are  emptied,  some  of  the  loose  earth  is  pulled  into  the 
hole  and  the  garbage  covered.  For  camps  of  moderate  size  this 
method  of  garbage  disposal  meets  sanitary  requirements.  Incin- 
erators or  furnaces  are  more  economical  for  large  military  or  labor 
camps. 

The  proper  disposal  of  human  excrements  is  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  of  camp  healthfulness.  As  a transmitter  of 
typhoid  fever  germs  as  well  as  other  bacterial  diseases,  it  is 
extremely  capable.  In  most  well  organized  camps  stringent  rules 
are  laid  down  regarding  the  personal  conduct  of  the  camp  mem- 
bers in  the  disposal  of  human  waste.  Extensive  plans  for  the 
construction  of  out-houses  or  latrines  are  published.  All  of  them 
are  designed  to  be  fly-proof  and  easy  to  keep  clean.  Perhaps  the 
easiest  way  of  disposing  of  excreta  is  to  dig  a row  of  five  or  six 
post  holes  and  keep  the  dirt  in  a neat  pile  nearby.  About  nine 
or  ten  each  morning  sufficient  dirt  is  used  to  completely  cover 
the  waste  material  of  the  morning.  In  this  way  the  holes  are 
filled  and  covered  at  the  same  time.  A pole  suspended  horizontally 
fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  above  the  holes  will  provide  the  rests. 
The  dirt  should  be  used  whenever  the  latrine  is  used.  Crude  oil 
and  lime  should  be  part  of  the  equipment  and  used  freely  for  by 
liberal  use  flies  are  kept  from  breeding.  Four  upright  poles  set 
in  a square  and  covered  with  muslin  will  act  as  a shield.  If 
properly  cared  for,  this  type  of  latrine  is  as  sanitary  as  any. 

Crude  oil  should  he  used  in  places  where  water  is  likely  to 
collect  as  such  places  provide  excellent  conditions  for  mosquitoes 
to  breed.  The  oil  covers  the  surface  and  prevents  the  larvae  from 
breathing  and  thus  kills  them.  Another  item  in  regard  to  the 
mosquito  problem  is  that  the  immediate  camp  surroundings  should 
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be  kept  free  from  weeds  and  underbrush ; thick  weeds  or  high 
grass  make  excellent  harbors  and  hiding  places  for  these  pests, 
and  retain  numbers  that  would  otherwise  be  swept  away  by  the 
winds  to  more  remote  places. 

Another  subject  deserving  of  some  mention  is  that  of  poisonous 
plants.  While  the  number  of  boys  affected  during  the  past  sum- 
mer was  very  small,  yet  such  plants  are  apt  to  cause  much  dis- 
comfort and  sometimes  serious  cases  develop.  The  rag  weed  which 
grows  in  great  beds  along  many  streams  and  ponds,  has  pollen 
which  matures  in  late  summer  and  early  autumn  and  which  is 
the  principal  cause  of  hay-fever.  The  Rhus  family  of  which 
poison  ivy  and  poison  sumac  are  prominent  members  should  be 
avoided.  . As  is  well  known,  some  persons  can  handle  these  plants 
with  impunity,  while  others  are  instantly  susceptible. 

Houses  and  tents.  During  the  past  summer  the  farm  cadets  of 
the  State  used  three  kinds  of  housings:  (a)  tents;  (b)  portable 
houses;  (c)  schoolhouses,  farm  tenant  and  laborer’s  shacks. 

In  one  or  two  instances  the  farm  cadets  used  tents  for  sleeping 
and  eating  quarters.  Each  of  the  tents,  of  course,  was  provided 
with  storm  and  rain  covers,  and  was  large  enough  to  accommodate 
two  cadet  cots  which  were  of  the  U.  S.  A.  canvas  type.  The 
cooking  was  done  in  a 20  ft.  by  24  ft.  tent.  This  tent  was  also 
utilized  as  the  dining  hall. 

The  Long  Island  Food  Reserve  Battalion  camps  were  housed 
in  portable  houses. 

The  Niagara  county  peach  harvesting  camps  used  shacks  for 
both  sleeping  and  eating.  These  shacks  were  permanent  fixtures 
having  been  used  for  the  same  purpose  in  previous  years. 

The  camps  at  the  Highlands  used  school  and  tenant  houses  and 
the  upper  floors  of  the  packing  sheds  for  sleeping  quarters.  These 
were  made  habitable  by  thorough  cleaning  and  disinfecting. 

The  Bushwick  High  School  camp  at  Hicksville  used  a farm 
tenant  house  for  cooking  and  eating  quarters.  Two  standard 
tents  (16'  x 20')  accommodated  from  five  to  six  cots.  These 
tents  were  equipped  with  storm  covers  and  wooden  flooring.  The 
remainder  of  the  cadets  were  quartered  on  the  upper  floor  of  a 
nearby  barn.  The  cots  used  by  the  boys  in  this  camp  were  pro- 
vided with  steel  springs.  Extra  blankets  were  provided  by  the 
ladies  of  the  neighborhood  when  required. 
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In  one  or  two  instances  the  country  schoolhouse  was  utilized. 
All  seats  were  removed  and  the  cots  set  up  in  the  class  room.  In 
one  of  these  instances  fifty  boys  were  quartered  in  a two-room 
schoolhouse.  The  basement  was  utilized  as  a kitchen  and  dining 
room.  The  school  latrines  were  repaired  and  put  in  good  con- 
dition and  a nearby  brook  dammed  up  for  bathing  purposes. 
Individual  toilet  articles  were  kept  in  “ ditty  boxes  ” at  the  foot 
of  each  bed. 

The  Boy  Scouts  at  Germantown  lived  in  tents.  There  were 
eight  sleeping  tents  and  a cook  tent.  Each  tent  was  provided 
with  wooden  flooring.  “ Ditty  boxes  ” were  used  here  also. 

In  another  fruit  growing  section  the  berry  houses  were  used. 
Most  of  these  houses  were  two  stories  high,  the  first  floor  being  used 
as  the  kitchen  and  dining  room  and  the  upper  floor  for  sleeping 
quarters. 

In  fact,  all  kinds  of  farm  buildings  were  made  habitable  by  the 
boys  themselves,  and  these  buildings  were  left  in  better  condition 
than  they  were  found.  Grange  halls,  churches,  school  rooms  and 
fair  ground  buildings  which  are  idle  during  the  summer  seasons 
can  be  used  without  inconvenience  to  any  one. 

On  Long  Island  the  farmers  who  were  benefited  by  the  cadet 
camps  announced  their  intention  of  building  a permanent  camp 
in  several  sections  for  use  of  future  camps.  In  the  muck  land 
and  small  fruit  districts  this  idea  of  permanent  camps  could  be 
worked  out  at  a comparatively  small  expense.  In  previous  years 
these  districts  were  dependent  upon  the  itinerant  foreign  element 
to  pick  their  crops.  Being  very  frugal  and  content  under  any 
circumstances,  these  people  were  not  particular  as  to  living  con- 
ditions. But  this  cheap  labor  is  a thing  of  the  past,  and  if  the 
farmer  wishes  to  avail  himself  of  more  intelligent  and  organized 
help,  he  must  provide  suitable  living  quarters.  Such  accommo- 
dations need  not  he  expensive,  and  if  located  near  the  source  of 
labor  demand,  they  can  he  used  either  for  hoy  or  adult  labor. 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  IN 
CITY  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

It  is  a debatable  question  whether  agriculture  should  he  taught 
in  city  high  schools,  but  people  are  coming  to  see  that  there  is  a 
place  for  vocational  agriculture  in  city  high  schools.  Obviously 
the  instruction  must  he  given  from  an  angle  different  than  in  the 
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case  of  country  boys  who  attend  agricultural  high  schools  located 
in  rural  communities.  The  city  boy  has  had  no  agricultural 
experience,  does  not  live  on  the  farm  and  is  not  in  an  environ- 
ment surrounded  by  agricultural  activities.  In  short,  there  is 
no  accepted  basis  upon  which  to  build  up  agricultural  instruction. 
These  are  real  difficulties,  but  they  may  be  avoided  by  having 
the  boy  work  six  months  in  the  country  with  farmers,  or  attend 
for  six  months  a country  branch  of  the  city  school.  In  brief  the 
plan  proposed  is  as  follows: 

First,  that  city  high  schools  establish  a course  in  vocational 
agriculture  where  the  book  work  extends  from  November  1st  to 
May  1st  and  the  farm  practice  work  begins  May  1st  and  runs 
through  to  November  1st. 

Second,  that  the  city  high  school  obtain  a trained  teacher  for 
giving  agricultural  instruction,  and  that  he  teach  in  the  school 
from  November  to  May  offering  agricultural  biology,  field  crops, 
soils  and  fertilizers,  farm  machinery,  and  so  on;  that  the  first 
teacher  receive  State  aid  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  of  his  salary. 
After  the  first  year  it  will  be  necessary  to  employ  a second  teacher 
and  the  State  will  pay  one-third  toward  his  salary. 

Third,  that  the  first  year  there  be  two  groups  — twenty  in  each 
group  — the  agricultural  instructor  to  teach  one  group  in  the 
morning  and  another  group  in  the  afternoon,  the  morning  group 
having  book  work  in  the  afternoon  and  the  afternoon  group  having 
the  book  work  in  the  morning.  This  book  work  should  consist  of 
English,  history,  civics  and  any  necessary  mathematics. 

Fourth,  that  the  school  authorities  arrange  for  a country  branch 
of  a city  school.  In  some  cities  it  will  be  possible  to  erect  on  the 
poor  farm  or  county  almshouse,  a building  which  would  serve  as  a 
class  room  and  laboratory  and  also  another  building  for  eating  and 
sleeping  purposes.  This  second  building  should  be  built  on  the 
Camp  Upton  plan  — two-story  shack.  The  boys  with  their 
instructor  would  go  out  to  this  country  branch  on  the  first  of  May, 
plow  and  fertilize  a plot  and  care  for  and  harvest  the  crops. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  said  that  it  would  be  possible, 
perhaps  to  develop  some  school  garden  work  so  that  the  pupils 
of  the  regular  schools  could  come  out  there  on  Saturdays  and 
during  the  summer  vacation  to  work  in  the  gardens,  and  the 
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older  boys  could  act  as  garden  teachers.  This  idea  is  the  result 
of  the  work  of  the  Erasmus  Hall  High  School  and  the  connection 
established  at  Mr.  Rexford’s  camp. 

Fifth,  that  if  a country  branch  is  not  practical,  then  arrange- 
ments might  be  made  for  placing  the  boys  individually  on  farms 
— some  on  dairy  farms,  some  on  poultry  farms,  some  at  market 
gardening,  and  so  on.  Before  going  to  these  farms  these  boys 
should  have  in  mind  something  of  what  they  ought  to  learn.  They 
are  not  to  go  out  and  simply  labor  without  any  definite  purpose 
in  mind.  The  instructor  should  visit  these  boys  during  the  farm 
practice  period  and  help  them  get  the  best  experience  possible. 
He  could  very  directly  supervise  about  forty  boys. 

Sixth,  that  if  the  two  above  plans  are  not  feasible  it  might  be 
possible  to  develop  a series  of  summer  camps  something  like  our 
labor  supply  camp  run  by  Mr.  McCreary,  only  that  the  boys 
should  do  something  more  than  labor.  The  program  should  be 
divided  into  labor,  leisure  and  book  work  — more  on  the  plan 
of  Mr.  Crossley’s  camp  at  Hicksville.  These  boys  would  then 
get  their  farm  practice  work  among  the  neighboring  farmers,  but 
no  boy  should  work  more  than  six  hours  a day  or  perhaps  more 
than  half  a day.  The  remainder  of  the  time  he  should  spend  in 
study.  It  is  necessary  to  emphasize  that  book  agriculture  is 
particularly  useless  and  that  the  boys  must  receive  actual  farm 
practice  and  that  this  practice  will  be  good  in  proportion  as  the 
boys  work  on  high  grade  farms.  The  best  experience  for  the  boy 
will  come  out  of  working  on  the  specialized  farm  and  these  boys 
should  plan  to  work  on  dairy  farms  or  fruit  farms  or  in  market 
garden  farming  and  the  preceeding  winter’s  work  should  be 
arranged  to  fit  in  with  the  work  of  the  succeeding  summer.  The 
farm  practice,  to  put  it  another  way,  could  be  carried  on  in  one 
of  the  four  following  types:  (1)  By  the  boys  and  their  teacher 
operating  a farm  in  the  country  which  is  either  owned  or  rented 
by  the  school.  (2)  By  living  in  a camp  in  the  country  with  the 
teacher,  and  working  for  neighboring  farmers.  (3)  By  a com- 
bination of  Ho.  1 and  Ho.  2,  that  is,  by  running  a small  place  of  a 
few  acres  and  working  out  in  addition.  (4)  By  living  either 
individually  or  in  pairs  with  different  farmers,  being  closely 
supervised  by  the  teacher  who  would  visit  each  boy  frequently  and 
assist  in  his  instruction. 
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Obviously  any  high  school  which  has  a manual  training  or 
applied  science  course  could  give  excellent  intruction  to  these 
boys  in  the  operation  and  care  of  gasoline  engines,  mixing  of  con- 
crete, building  of  forms  for  fence  posts,  water  troughs,  and  so 
forth.  Of  course  there  should  be  work  in  wells  and  water  pumps, 
harness  mending,  rope  tying,  mechanical  drawing  as  applied  to 
silos,  poultry  and  hog  houses  and  other  farm  buildings. 

Following  is  a suggested  course  in  agricultural  education  at 
the  Erasmus  Hall  High  School  in  Brooklyn.  It  seems  to  be 
excellent  material.  Obviously  the  course  is  untried  and  no  one 
knows  its  outcome.  But  as  a suggestive  beginning  in  an  impor- 
tant held,  it  is  well  worth  consideration. 

Suggested  Course  in  Agriculture,  Erasmus  Hall  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

ELECTIVE 

First  year  — Agricultural  Biology. 

Second  year  — Agricultural  Chemistry. 

Third  year  — Agricultural  Physics. 

Fourth  year  — Agricultural  Practice,  Advanced  Biology,  Physiography, 
Advanced  Physics,  Qualitative  Analysis,  Quantitative  Analysis. 

The  first  three  years  of  this  course  can  be  given  in  city  high  schools  near 
botanic  gardens  without  upsetting  present  organization. 

For  boys  who  go  out  to  help  in  producing  food  in  the  spring,  the  farm  offers 
a better  laboratory  than  can  be  devised  in  the  city.  The  appended  list  of 
projects  suggests  the  type  of  study  that  could  be  carried  out  in  this  connection. 

The  four-year  “Agricultural  Practice”  assumes  that  the  boys  taking  this 
course  will  take  the  theoretical  work  in  the  school  and  will  be  out  on  the 
farms  to  get  the  practical  agriculture. 

AGRICULTURAL  BIOLOGY 

First  Year  Biology  for  Classes  in  Agriculture 

Introduction 

Plants  are  living  things,  breathing,  feeding,  excreting  and  reproducing. 
Seeds 

Study  of  several  large  seeds  — corn,  bean,  squash. 

Experiments  in  germinations  — effect  of  temperature,  breathing,  absorp- 
tion. of  water,  digestion. 

Types  of  germination. 

Seed  planting  — preparation  of  soil,  depth  of  planting,  etc. 

Seed  testing.  Vitality  of  seeds. 

Transplanting. 

Nutrients 

Tests  for  the  nutrients;  their  uses. 
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Soils 

Kinds  — gravel,  sand,  silt,  clay,  garden  soil,  loam,  humus. 

Power  of  various  kinds  of  soil  to  absorb  and  retain  water. 

Forms  of  soil  water. 

Cold  and  warm  soils. 

Ventilation  of  soil. 

Plant  food  in  soil,  nitrogen  fixing  bacteria. 

Cells  and  Tissues 
Roots 

Origins  of  roots. 

Habits  of  growth. 

Growth  point  — importance  of  mellow,  well-prepared  soil. 

Root  hairs  — osmosis,  absorption  of  food  and  water. 

Regions  of  the  root. 

Passage  of  sap  through  the  root. 

Conditions  necessary  for  good  root  growth. 

Food  storage  in  roots. 

Leaves 

General  form  and  color  of  leaves. 

Transpiration  — stomas. 

Chlorophyll,  starch  making,  and  evolution  of  oxygen. 

Sunlight  and  plant  growth. 

Protein  making. 

Breathing. 

Injuries  to  leaves  from  insects,  fungi,  and  crowding. 

Spraying. 

Stems 

Position  of  leaves,  buds  and  branches,  yearly  rings,  lenticels,  development 
of  buds. 

Regions  of  a stem. 

Passage  of  sap  through  stems  — ducts  and  sieve  tubes. 

Region  and  method  of  growth. 

Uses  of  the  bark. 

Reproduction  by  means  of  stems  — runners,  underground  stems,  bulbs 
and  tubers,  etc. 

Food  storage  in  stems. 

Pruning,  budding,  grafting,  layering,  slipping,  etc. 

Injuries  to  stems  from  borers,  fungi,  gnawing  rabbits,  wounds  in  bark, 
poor  pruning  and  trimming. 

Flowers 

Parts  and  uses  of  the  parts. 

Pollination  and  fertilization. 

Perfect  and  imperfect  varieties  of  flowers. 

Work  of  wind  and  insects. 

Ill  effects  of  inbreeding. 

Hybridization  — its  uses. 

Plant  breeding  — causes  of  variation. 
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Fruits 

Various  types. 

Origin  of  the  fruit. 

Spraying  and  thinning. 

Dispersal  of  seeds  and  fruits. 

Weeds. 

How  they  effect  crops. 

Study  of  a few  common  weeds. 

Remedies. 

Poisonous  Plants 

Recognition  of  a few  common  forms,  treatment. 

Parasitic  Fungi 

Potato  blight,  wheat  rust,  etc. 

Forestry 

Economic  value  of  forests:  water  supply,  preventing  floods,  lumber. 
Simple  methods  of  protecting  the  forests. 

Insects 

Butterfly  and  moth. 

Regions  of  body,  organs  of  head,  appendages. 

Methods  of  feeding  and  breeding. 

Development  — Caterpillar,  method  of  feeding. 

Comparison  of  moths  and  butterflies. 

Injurious  butterflies  and  moths. 

Grasshopper  — 

Regions  of  body,  methods  of  feeding  and  breeding. 

Development,  migration,  ravages,  extermination. 

House  fly. 

Mosquito. 

Other  injurious  insects:  rose  beetles,  cut  worms,  aphids,  etc. 

Honey  bee. 

Other  useful  insects. 

Increase  of  insect  pests. 

Loss  to  American  agriculture  by  insect  ravages. 

Birds 

Structure  and  adaptation  of  head,  wing  and  foot. 

Nesting  habits,  development,  migration. 

Recognition  of  some  common  birds. 

Capacity  of  birds  for  destroying  pests ; amount  of  food  required  for  young 
birds;  amount  of  food  eaten  by  adult  birds. 

Utility  of  birds  in  woodlands,  in  orchards,  in  fields  and  in  gardens. 
Checks  on  increase  of  useful  birds. 

Protection  of  birds  — feeding  winter  birds ; attracting  and  feeding  sum- 
mer birds;  furnishing  nesting  places  and  materials;  protection  from 
natural  enemies  — cats,  squirrels,  hawks,  jays,  snakes,  etc. 

Game  laws  and  other  legislation. 

Protozoa 

Demonstration  to  show  the  one-celled  organism  functioning. 
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Bacteria 

Form,  size,  reproduction,  distribution. 

Experiments  to  show  their  presence. 

Sterilizing  and  Pasteurizing;  antiseptics. 

Prevention  of  disease. 

Treatment  of  wounds. 

Drainage,  water  supplies,  milk  supplies,  care  of  food. 

Useful  bacteria. 

Foods  and  Diets 

Individual  nutrition. 

Economy  in  buying  food. 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY 

Substance 

A substance  considered  as  one  particular  kind  of  matter.  Properties 
used  to  identify  individual  substances  — color,  odor,  taste,  specific 
gravity,  boiling  point,  melting  point. 

Decomposition 

Meaning  of  term  illustrated  by  the  decomposition  of  mercuric  oxide. 
Element 

Defined  as  a substance  that  chemists  have  not  been  able  to  decompose. 
Combination 

Meaning  of  term  illustrated  by  the  direct  union  of  thin  sheet  copper  with 
sulphur  vapor. 

Chemical  Change 

Illustrated  by  the  decomposition  of  mercuric  oxide,  and  the  formation  of 
copper  sulphide  from  its  elements. 

Atom 

Defined  as  the  smallest  piece  of  an  element  that  takes  part  in  a chemical 
change. 

Molecule 

Defined  as  the  smallest  piece  of  a substance  that  possesses  the  properties 
of  a large  piece  of  that  substance. 

Chemical  Changes 

Enter  molecules  and  change  their  composition  (atomic  make-up.) 

Law  of  Definite  Proportions 
Chemical  Compound 
Defined. 

Symbols 

Of  common  elements. 

Valence 

Sufficient  common  valences  should  be  memorized  to  be  of  service  in  writ- 
ing simple  formulas. 

Chemical  Formula 

Meaning  of  term  to  be  made  clear  by  the  use  of  a few  simple  examnlea. 

Binary  Compounds 
Term  defined. 

Rules  for  naming. 

Exercise  in  writing  formulas  for. 
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Single  Placement 

Mercuric  nitrate  + eopper=nitrate  -=f-  mercury. 

Copper  nitrate  + iron— iron  nitrate  copper. 

Sulphuric  acid  + zinc=zinc  sulphate  + hydrogen. 

Acids 

Examination  of  a few  common  acids  to  determine  their  state,  color,  taste 
and  effect  of  water  solutions  on  blue  litmus.  Acid  defined  as  a chemical 
compound  containing  hydrogen  that  can  be  replaced  by  metal  and  a 
compound  whose  water  solutions  taste  sour  and  turn  blue  litmus  red. 

Formulas  for  chloric  acid,  nitric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  carbonic  acid,  and 
phosphoric  acid  to  be  committed  to  memory.  Rules  for  naming  com- 
mon inorganic  acids  to  be  learned. 

An  Alkali 

Defined  as  a substance  whose  water  solution  turns  red  litmus  blue. 

Wood  ashes,  ammonia  water,  slaked  lime,  washing  soda,  borax,  sodium 
hydroxide  and  potassium  hydroxide  taken  as  types  of  common  alkalies. 

Metals 

Sodium,  potassium,  calcium,  copper,  mercury,  silver,  lead,  iron,  and  zinc 
taken  as  examples  of  metals. 

Base 

Sodium  + water=hydrogen  + sodium  hydroxide. 

Potassium  + water=hydrogen  + potassium  hydroxide. 

Calcium  + water=hydrogen  + sodium  hydroxide. 

Calcium  oxide  + water=  calcium  hydroxide. 

Magnesium  oxide  + water=magesium  hydroxide. 

Formula  and  valence  of  hydroxyl  radical  to  be  learned. 

Base  defined  as  a metallic  hydroxide  or  the  hydroxide  of  a metallic  radi- 
cal. A base  is  metal  in  combination  with  the  hydroxyl  radical. 

Writing  of  chemical  equations  used  to  represent  the  word  equations 
given  above. 

The  solubility  in  water  of  common  bases  to  be  determined  and  the  rela- 
tion between  the  solubility  of  a base  and  its  alkalinity  to  be  noted. 

"Neutralization 

Sodium  hydroxide  neutralized  with  hydrochloric  acid,  water  evaporated 
and  residue  examined. 

Similar  experiment  performed  with  sulphuric  acid  and  sodium  hydroxide, 
with  hydrochloric  acid  and  ammonia  water. 

Excess  of  ammonia  water  added  to  a dilute  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid 
and  mixture  evaporated  to  dryness. 

Reason  for  use  of  ammonia  water  to  neutralize  acid  spots  on  clothing. 

Salt 

An  acid  radical  defined  as  an  acid  minus  its  replaceable  hydrogen.  A salt 
defined  as  a metal  in  combination  with  an  acid  radical.  Rules  for 
naming  inorganic  salts  to  be  committed  to  memory. 

Practice  in  writing  equations  for  the  preparation  of  salts  by 

fa)  the  replacement  of  the  hydrogen  of  an  acid  by  a metal. 

(b)  the  neutralization  of  an  acid  with  a base. 
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Solution 

Solutions  and  suspensions  contrasted. 

Defined  as  a mixture  of  uniform  composition  that  does  not  obey  the  law 
of  definite  proportions. 

Terms  solvent,  solute,  saturated  solution,  unsaturated  solution  and  super- 
saturated solution  defined. 

Miscible  and  nonmiscible  solutions.  Emulsions. 

Water 

Natural  waters  shown  to  be  dilute  solutions. 

Necessity  of  having  an  abundant  supply  of  wholesome  water. 

Purification  by  boiling,  filtration,  crystallization,  aeration,  and  sedimen- 
tation. 

Chemical  indications  of  unwholesome  waters  — sodium  chloride  and 
products  of  nitrification. 

Hard  waters  and  methods  for  softening  them. 

Air 

A mixture  composed  chiefly  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  and  containing  small 
quantities  of  water  vapor,  carbon  dioxide,  inert  gases,  dust  bacteria. 

How  balance  between  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide  is  maintained. 

Ordinary  Combustion 

Conditions  necessary  for  — combustible  material  in  contact  with  a sup- 
porter of  combustion  (air)  and  a temperature  not  below  the  kindling 
point  of  the  combustible  material.  Fires  in  stoves  and  furnaces  — 
directions  for  building,  reasons  for  the  use  of  paper,  or  shavings,  and 
kindling  wood. 

Products  of  combustion  — carbon  dioxide,  carbon  momoxide  and  water 
vapor. 

Slow  oxidation  and  spontaneous  combustion. 

Extinguishing  a fire  by 

(a)  removal  of  the  combustible  material  — plowing  around  a field 

of  burning  grass,  backfiring  a forest,  etc. 

(b)  preventing  the  supporter  of  combustion  from  coming  in  contact 

with  the  supporter  of  combustion  — wrapping  a rug  around  a 
person  whose  clothing  is  on  fire,  use  of  sand,  carbon  dioxide, 
carbon  tetrachloride,  etc. 

(c)  lowering  the  temperature  of  the  burning  material  below  its 

kindling  temperature  by  the  use  of  water. 

Range  of  explosive  mixtures  of  gases. 

Study  of  the  bunsen  burner  and  gas  stove. 

How  complete  oxidation  is  brought  about  in 

(a)  the  flat-flame  burner. 

(b)  the  Welsbach  burner. 

(c)  the  acetylene  burner. 

Soils 

Origin  of  soils. 

Identification  and  qualitative  composition  of  soil  making  minerals  and 
rock  — feldspar,  calcite,  quartz,  micas,  hornblende,  gypsum,  pvrite, 
granite,  limestone,  dolomite,  etc. 

Mechanical  composition  of  soils  — gravel,  sand,  silt  and  clay. 

Acidity  of  soils,  method  of  testing  and  methods  of  treating. 
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Fertilizers 

Elements  essential  to  plant  life  and  sources  from  which  they  are  obtained. 
Comparison  of  quantities  of  elements  removed  from  the  soil  by  potatoes, 
wheat,  corn,  beans,  timothy,  clover,  etc. 

Meaning  of  the  term  “ complete  fertilizer.” 

Nitrogen  fertilizers 

Sodium  nitrate,  ammonium  compounds,  calcium  cyanamide,  various 
organic  substances  such  as  guano,  tankage,  etc. 

Nitrogen  fixing  bacteria. 

Nitrification  processes. 

Choice  of  nitrogen  fertilizers. 

Phosphoric  acid  fertilizers 

Sources  of  combined  phosphorus 

rock  phosphates,  Thomas  slag,  bone,  guano,  mineral  phosphates. 
Meaning  of  the  terms  — soluble,  citrate  soluble,  available  and  total 
phosphoric  acid. 

Selection  of  phosphoric  acid  (PoO.)  fertilizers. 

Potash  (K20)  fertilizers 

Potassium  chloride,  potassium  sulphate,  kainite,  wood  ashes,  kelp, 
dust  from  cement  works  stacks,  wool  washings,  etc. 

Terms  used  in  market  quotations.  (Translation  covers  terms.) 
Calculations  to  determine  the  quantities  of  commercial  articles  required 
for  use  in  mixing  a fertilizer  of  desired  composition. 

Commercial  valuation  of  fertilizers. 

Soil  Stimulents 

Air  slaked  lime,  gypsum,  etc. 

Insecticides 

Valuation  of  paris  green  and  arsenate  of  lead. 

Preparation  of  kerosene  emulsion. 

Method  of  handling  and  use  of  carbon  disulphide. 

Fungicides 

Preparation  and  use  of  Bordeaux  mixture. 

Preparation  and  use  of  copper  sulphate  and  formaldehyde  solutions. 
Cattle  feeding  — qualitative  tests  for  nutrients. 

Calculation  of  balanced  rations. 

Milk 

Composition  of  milk. 

Babcock  test  for  fat  in  milk. 

Cause  of  souring  of  milk  and  the  principal  chemical  change  that  takes 
place. 

Separation  of  casein  by  (a)  acids,  (b)  rennin. 

Preparation  of  sterilized  milk,  Pasteurized  milk,  homogenized  milk, 
evaporated  milk,  sweetened  condensed  milk,  powdered  milk. 

Butter  and  Butter  Substitutes 
Iron  and  Steel 

Composition  and  properties  of  wrought  iron,  cast  iron  and  steel. 
Welding  of  iron. 

Tempering  of  steel. 

Protective  coatings  for  iron  and  steel  — paint,  galvanized  iron,  tinplate, 
nickel-plated  iron,  enameled  ware. 
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Paints 

Their  preparation  and  use. 


FARM  PHYSICS 

The  following  are  suggestions  for  so  supplementing  the  usual  course  in 
Elementary  Physics  as  to  make  the  subject  more  useful  in  the  every  day  life 
on  the  farm  and  to  furnish  an  explanation  of  the  phenomena  continually  met 
with  there.  In  such  a course,  mathematics  and  abstract  theory  should  be 
reduced  to  a minimum  and  the  time  spent  on  such  subjects  as  light  and  sound 
may  be  curtailed  and  it  is  believed  that  this  may  be  done  without  detracting 
from  the  disciplinary  or  cultural  value  of  the  subject.  No  special  importance 
is  attached  to  the  order  of  topics  nor  is  the  list  of  practical  applications  in 
any  sense  exhaustive. 

Properties  of  matter: 

Inertia:  Riveting,  adjusting  hammer  head  on  its  handle,  breaking 
of  harness  by  the  sudden  jerking  of  horse,  screening  of  grain  in  a 
fanning  mill,  etc. 

Elasticity:  Spring  teeth  of  harrows,  springs  of  wagons,  wagon 

tongue  supports,  spring  balances,  etc. 

Porosity:  Soil  and  drain  tile,  brick  partitions  in  cisterns  for  filter- 
ing water. 

Tenacity:  Vines  and  fibres,  rope  and  wire  cables. 

Compressibility:  Hay,  straw  and  cotton  presses. 

Peculiarities:  Of  cast  iron,  wrought  iron  and  steel. 

Capillarity:  As  seen  in  the  growing  plant  and  in  the  movement  of  water 
in  the  soil;  surface  cultivation. 

Center  of  Gravity:  Relative  stability  of  loads  of  different  shapes  and 
wagons  of  various  designs;  plumb  bob. 

Centrifugal  Force:  Cream  separators  and  testers,  honey  extractors,  the 
“ governors  ” of  steam  engines,  and  clothes  dryers. 

Friction:  A help  or  hindrance,  rolling  and  sliding  friction;  belts  on 
pulleys;  use  of  resin,  etc.,  to  keep  them  from  slipping;  brakes  bn 
wagons;  locking  wheels,  and  brake  shoes  for  descending  hills;  washing 
machines. 

Pressure  in  Air  and  Water:  On  dams  and  in  tanks,  barometer  and  pres- 
sure gauges,  siphon. 

Pumps : The  “ old  oaken  bucket  ”,  chain  pump,  life  and  force  pumps, 
spraying  outfits,  etc.;  bicycle  and  other  air  pumps;  vacuum  cleaners; 
hydraulic  ram. 

Water  Supply:  Wells,  location  and  depth,  springs,  streams  and  lakes, 
elevated  tanks,  pneumatic  pressure  systems  and  cisterns. 

Pendulum:  Regulation  of  a clock. 

Machines : 

Levers  — Classified.  Examples : Ice  tongs,  wheelbarrow,  pitchfork, 
spade,  crow-bar,  post-hole  digger,  tree  trimmer,  dehorner,  ear 
puncher,  hog  tamer,  wagon  jack,  steel  yards,  double  tree,  etc. 
Inclined  Plane:  Skids,  inclined  roadways,  tread  mills,  etc. 

Wheel  and  Axle:  Windlass  to  raise  objects,  capstan  to  move  build- 
ings, stump  pullers,  etc. 

Pulley:  Block  and  tackle,  use  with  hay  fork;  to  move  buildings, 
etc.;  the  differential  chain  hoist. 


Cultivating  and  Spraying  Potatoes  at  Earlville. 


Home-made  Equipment  for  Spraying  Potatoes. 


Practical  Application  of  High  School  Chemistry. 
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Wedge:  To  split  wood  and  stone;  to  raise  and  spread  parts  of 
structures. 

Screw:  Jack  screws  to  raise  buildings  and  exert  great  pressure, 
post-hole  auger,  etc.  The  rigging  of  “ shears  ” for  use  in  hoisting. 

Work,  Energy  and  Horsepower: 

Engines:  Hot  air,  gasoline,  gas,  steam  and  windmill.  Construction, 
method  and  cost  of  operation,  and  relative  value  for  various  uses. 

Light:  Its  nature,  mode  and  rate  of  travel,  etc.  Cause  of  day  and  night 
and  the  seasons,  moonlight,  phases  of  the  moon  and  eclipses.  Artificial 
light : Candle,  oil  lamp,  gas,  acetylene,  Blau  gas,  electricity,  “ flash 
light.”  Study  and  reading  of  gas  meters  and  watt  meters.  Various 
patterns  of  lanterns.  The  human  eye,  normal,  far  and  near  sight, 
spectacles.  Color,  physical  basis  of,  pigments,  color  of  clothing  as 
affecting  its  coolness,  color  of  foliage,  etc. 

Heat:  Sources;  the  sun,  friction,  percussion,  compression,  chemical 
action  (combustion)  and  electricity.  Temperature,  thermometer. 
Building  of  fires,  various  types  of  stoves  and  fuels,  ventilation.  Theory 
of  hot  bed  frame,  effect  on  climate  of  the  nearness  of  a large  body  of 
water,  dew,  frost,  humidity,  evaporation.  Farm  cookers.  Freezing 
mixtures,  fireless  cookers,  double  windows,  ice  machine,  and  so  forth. 
Making  of  maple  sugar.  Farm  forge. 

Electricity:  Static,  sparks  from  cat’s  back,  lightning  and  lightning  rod. 
Batteries,  magnets,  bells,  motors,  telephone,  spark  and  induction  coils, 
electric  gas  lighting,  farm  electric  plant. 

The  farm  automobile.  How  to  run  and  keep  it  in  repair. 

Farm  carpentry,  plumbing,  and  masonry  with  special  emphasis  on 
concrete. 

Roads:  Best  types,  their  construction  and  maintenance  and  cost  of  both. 

Phonograph,  radiopticon,  musical  instruments,  camera,  clock. 

The  weather. 


AGRICULTURAL  PRACTICE 

Plant  Physiology 

Parts  of  farm  plants  broadly  considered. 

Uses  of  each  part  to  the  plant. 

Necessities  for  plant’s  life. 

Balance  in  nature. 

Plant  Improvement  — Good  Seed 
Seed  selection. 

Methods  of  testing  seeds. 

Weed  seeds  — recognition. 

Plamt  Propagation  — Without  Seeds 

Grafting,  budding,  tip  layering,  vine  layering,  cuttings. 

Formation  of  Soils 

What  soil  is,  soil  builders. 

How  soil  is  formed  — air,  water,  temperature,  plants,  burrowing  animals, 
minute  plant  and  animal  organisms. 

Kinds  of  soil. 

Texture  of  soil. 

Subsoil. 
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Soil  Moisture 
Free  water. 

Capillary  water. 

Hygroscopic  moisture. 

Increasing  soil  moisture. 

Saving  soil  moisture. 

Land  Drainage 

What  drainage  does. 

Methods  of  drainage. 

Comparative  expense  of  different  types  of  drainage. 
Soil  Improvement 

Physical  condition. 

Chemical  make-up  and  food-yielding  power. 
Moisture-holding  power. 

Germ  life  of  bacteria. 

Systems  of  Cropping 

Special  and  general  farming. 

Why  rotation  of  crops. 

A few  rotations. 

Farm  Crops. 

Alfalfa,  corn,  small  grains,  potatoes. 

Principles  of  Forestry 
Elements  of  success. 

Care  and  disposal  of  different  crops. 

Fruit  Production 

Orchards  and  care. 

Small  fruits. 

Insect  Enemies 

Eecognition  of  common  insects. 

Means  of  getting  rid  of  them. 

Plant  Diseases  and  Spraying 

Improvement  of  Animals 

Types  and  care  of  cows,  sheep,  swine,  poultry. 
Breeding,  thoroughbreds  vs.  cross-breeds. 

Bee  keeping. 

Poultry  management. 

Feeds  and  feeding. 

Animal  Products 

Farming  As  a Business 
Kind  of  men  needed. 

System  in  farming. 

Mapping  the  farm. 

Keeping  farm  accounts. 

Farm  inventory. 

Things  to  consider  in  buying  a farm. 
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POSSIBILTIES  OF  EXTENSION  WORK 

Farm  Projects 

These  suggestions  may  be  carried  out  on  a farm  after  being  started  and 
planned  for  before  the  boy  leaves  school.  A certain  number  of  these  projects 
should  be  chosen  by  the  boy  and  careful  records  kept.  The  records  should  be 
turned  in  to  the  teacher  on  return  to  school  and  the  boy  should  receive  credit. 

1.  Looking  for  weed  seed.  Testing  seeds.  Collecting  weed  seeds. 

2.  Root  grafting  — willows.  Budding  — willows.  Tip  layering  — wild 

berries.  Cuttings  — currants. 

3.  Soil  forming:  water,  burrowing  animals,  plants,  temperature,  bacteria. 

Soil  moisture : absorbing  rainfall,  capillarity  — fine  and  coarse  soils  — 
cultivation. 

4.  Making  a hot  bed. 

5.  Garden  experiments. 

6.  Collecting  and  classifying  cocoons. 

7.  Study  of  mosquito  and  fly. 

8.  Recognition  and  description  of  common  insect  pests. 

9.  Plant  diseases  and  treatment. 

10.  Types  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and  poultry.  Care  of  each. 

11.  Study  of  forest  conditions  in  vicinity. 

12.  Inventory  as  best  you  can:  land,  tools,  equipment  of  farm. 

13.  Make  a survey,  from  your  own  observations,  of  the  economic  conditions 

in  your  vicinity,  giving  instances  of  what  you  consider  good  or  poor 
management. 

14.  Testing  for  acidity  of  soils. 

15.  Recognition  of  common  soil  making  rocks  and  minerals  in  vicinity  of 

farm. 

16.  Mechanical  composition  of  soil  — sand,  silt,  clay. 

17.  Preparation  of  insecticides  and  fungicides. 

18.  Babcock  test. 

19.  Mixing  fertilizers. 

20.  Mixing  balanced  rations  for  cattle. 

21.  Mixing  concrete  and  testing  different  cement  mixtures. 

22.  Study  of  fanning  mill. 

23.  Record  observations  in  regard  to  stability  of  wagons  — high  and  low, 

wide  and  narrow  gauge. 

24.  Describe  and  explain  action  of  cream  separator. 

25.  Study  siphon,  varying  length  of  arms.  Show  by  diagram  and  explana- 

tion how  you  could  devise  water  supply  for  house  and  barn  from  well 
or  spring  on  a hill. 

26.  Water  supply  using  engine,  pump  and  tank. 

27.  Describe  and  explain  a spraying  outfit.  Suggest  improvements. 

28.  Illustrate  three  classes  of  lever  by  the  most  useful  tools  on  the  farm. 

29.  Explain  workings  of  windlass,  pulley,  wedge  and  screw. 

30.  Describe  and  explain:  lamp,  lantern,  or  system  of  lighting  on  your  farm. 

31.  Describe  and  explain  workings  of  ice  cream  freezer,  fireless  cooker,  stock 

feed  cooker,  farm  forge. 

32.  Describe  your  personal  operations  in  carpentry,  plumbing  and  masonry. 

33.  Operation  of  electric  bell,  telephone. 
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34.  Describe  roads  in  your  vicinity.  Suggest  improvements.  Give  reasons. 

35.  Discuss  farmer’s  methods  of  predicting  weather.  Suggest  more  scientific 

methods. 

SUGGESTED  PROCEDURE  FOR  SECONDARY 
AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOLS 

These  schools  should  he  used  to  train  boys  for  farm  work  on 
a basis  similar  to  that  of  the  farm  training  camp  of  Maine.  The 
training  idea  operates:  (a)  Where  instruction  is  given  in  labor 
supply  camps  under  competent  instructors;  and  (b)  in  “ short 
term 77  instruction  at  the  State  Secondary  Schools  of  Agriculture. 

Type  A.  As  soon  as  the  hoys  are  released  from  school  and 
established  in  their  camps  they  are  to  be  taken  on  short  hikes  into 
the  immediate  neighborhood  so  that  they  may  inspect  the  farms 
and  meet  their  prospective  employers.  On  this  trip  the  various 
types  of  farms,  crops  grown  and  breeds  of  farm  animals  should 
be  pointed  out  and  carefully  explained  as  to  their  chief  useful- 
ness. Boys  are  to  be  encouraged  to  take  notes  during  this  trip 
and  there  should  be  opportunity  for  discussion  and  questioning. 
The  instructor’s  talks  at  this  time  should  be  on  the  methods 
employed  in  harvesting,  picking,  packing,  storage,  etc.,  of  the  chief 
products.  Once  the  work  has  begun  the  boys,  returning  to  camp 
after  eight  to  eight  and  one-half  hours  work,  will  be  in  poor  condi- 
tion, mentally  and  physically  to  listen  to  extended  talks.  In  the  case 
of  the  boys  of  the  Long  Island  Food  Reserve  Battalion,  one  leader 
(usually  a student  of  agriculture  at  the  State  School  of  Agricul- 
ture at  Farmingdale  or  Cornell)  was  provided  for  every  six  boys, 
and  worked  with  them,  instructing  as  he  worked.  If  the  camps 
are  established  from  about  ten  days  to  two  weeks  before  the  boys 
are  actually  needed,  the  time  could  be  very  profitably  spent  going 
from  one  farm  to  another  — one  day  here  and  another  day  there  — 
receiving  instruction  at  the  same  time.  In  this  way  the  boys 
learn  to  know  each  farm  in  the  vicinity.  Being  encamped  within 
an  easy  walking  distance  from  these  farms  they  can  go  and  come 
easily,  and  without  much  waste  of  time.  As  soon  as  the  boy 
shows  familiarity  with  his  surroundings  and  in  handling  tools, 
he  may  be  permanently  stationed  on  a farm  and  should  be  visited 
while  at  work  by  his  leader  even  though  he  returns  to  camp  each 
night. 
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While  the  training  will  not  be  extensive  yet  he  will  not  he 
entirely  a stranger  and  will  be  able  to  do  the  routine  work  around 
the  farm  house,  barns  and  yards.  He  will  therefore  be  able  to 
replace  the  higher  paid  farm  laborers  who  are  needed  for  work  in 
the  fields.  In  this  way  the  boy  will  not  be  required  to  be  doing 
constant  hard  work.  He  may  look  after  the  gasoline  engine  and 
separator,  bed  down  stock,  make  repairs  on  fences  and  tools  and 
weed  the  farm  garden.  He  does  excellent  service  by  relieving 
the  farmer  and  his  regular  employees  from  many  of  the  minor 
details  which  require  so  much  time. 

Many  farmers  expect  to  pay  the  boy  a boy’s  wages  and  require 
him  to  do  a man’s  work,  and  for  this  reason  the  leader  must  be 
on  his  guard  to  prevent  impositions  of  this  sort. 

Type  B.  A period  of  instruction  not  less  than  two  weeks 
should  be  the  rule  in  the  State  schools  of  agriculture.  Camps 
should  be  located  near  these  schools  which  are  at  Delhi,  Canton, 
Alfred,  Morrisville,  Cobleskill  and  Farmingdale,  and  where  farm 
animals  and  necessary  equipment  are  at  hand.  During  the  two 
weeks,  three  courses  of  study  can  be  given  in  a simple  way. 

Course  I.  Farm  machinery  — Laboratory  and  talk. 

Course  II.  Farm  Animals 

(a)  Horse  and  harnesses.  Laboratory  and  talk. 

(b)  Care  of  cattle.  Milking  and  feeding.  Barn  routine. 

(c)  Care  of  milk. 

(d)  Feeding  hogs  and  poultry. 

Course  III.  Crops  grown  in  neighborhood. 

There  should  also  be  talks  on  obedience  to  commands,  relation 
to  employer  and  his  family  and  attitude  toward  the  work  at  hand. 

Having  finished  the  course,  the  camp  is  disbanded  and  the 
individuals  sent  to  the  various  farms.  If  the  number  in  the  first 
camp  is  insufficient  to  meet  the  demands,  a second  camp  is  estab- 
lished using  the  equipment  of  the  first  camp  for  a second  training 
period.  The  entire  community  may  be  supplied  with  reliable 
help  by  this  method;  not  experts,  to  be  sure,  but  with  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  work  at  hand  to  be  of  real  service.  Under  the 
supervision  of  the  county  farm  bureau  agent,  his  employer  and 
his  leader,  the  boy  should  be  a fairly  good  assistant  within  a 
comparatively  short  time. 

Such  a camp  was  planned  for  at  the  State  School  of  Agricul- 
ture at  Delhi  for  the  1917  season.  The  faculty  offered  to  pro- 
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vide  instruction  along  tlie  lines  suggested  and  two  local  county 
farm  bureau  agents  guaranteed  the  placement  of  every  boy  so 
trained,  at  a much  higher  wage  than  he  would  have  received  had 
he  been  placed  without  training.  The  lack  of  funds  with  which 
to  provide  the  camp  equipment  and  food  for  the  period  of  train- 
ing made  the  project  impossible. 

BOYS’  WORKING 
RESERVE 

The  Military  Training  Commission  cooperated  with  the  United 
State  Department  of  Labor  in  enrolling  and  crediting  boys  in  the 
Boys’  Working  Reserve. 

The  United  States  Boys’  Working  Reserve  movement  started 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  in 
cooperation  with  the  Council  of  Rational  Defense,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  mobilizing  young  men  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21  for 
productive  labor  in  the  war  emergency.  During  the  summer  of 
1917  the  Reserve  confined  its  activities  principally  to  giving 
Federal  recognition  to  those  youths  who,  as  members  of  State 
organizations,  had  worked  at  least  three  weeks  on  farms  or  in 
food  production.  At  present  it  is  organized  in  40  states  and  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Recently  it  has  extended  its  activities 
to  include  industrial  occupations.  Each  boy  who  is  physically 
fit  and  who,  with  the  consent  of  his  parents,  has  taken  the  oath 
of  service,  is  enrolled  as  a recruit  and  given  an  enrollment  button 
and  a certificate  bearing  the  great  seal  of  the  United  States. 
When  he  has  worked  faithfully  and  capably  for  the  stated  period, 
he  is  awarded  a Federal  bronze  badge  of  honor. 

After  January  1,  1918,  thirty-six  days  of  eight  hours  each  are 
to  be  required  for  the  farm  or  in  food  production  in  order  to 
earn  the  badge.  In  industrial  occupations  the  boy  will  be  required 
to  work  at  least  sixty  days  of  eight  hours  in  some  occupation  con- 
sidered essential  in  helping  the  nation  in  the  conduct  of  the  war, 
in  order  to  receive  recognition. 

The  Rational  Director,  Mr.  William  E.  Hall,  encourages  every 
boy  to  remain  in  school  and  in  spare  time  to  pursue  some  voca- 
tional training  to  make  himself  capable  of  performing  a produc- 
tive war  service,  in  the  expectation  that  he  will  be  awarded  a 
badge  of  honor  when  he  has  actually  entered  an  essential  occupa- 
tion. It  is  expected  that  we  shall  soon  see  a registered  army  of 
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young  men  ordinarily  not  available,  which  may  he  used  to  fill  the 
gaps  in  the  labor  ranks  caused  by  war  activities. 

The  Reserve  has  been  indorsed  by  President  Wilson  in  the 
following  language: 

“ Permit  me  to  express  my  great  appreciation  of  the  work  under- 
taken by  the  United  States  Boys’  Working  Reserve  of  the  Employ- 
ment Service  of  Department  of  Labor.  To  give  to  the  young 
men  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21  the  privilege  of  spending 
their  spare  time  in  productive  enterprise  without  interrupting 
their  studies  at  school,  while  their  older  brothers  are  battling  in 
the  trenches  and  on  the  seas,  must  greatly  increase  the  means  of 
providing  for  the  forces  at  the  front  and  the  maintenance  of  those 
whose  services  are  needed  here.  It  is  a high  privilege,  no  less 
than  a patriotic  duty,  to  help  support  the  nation  by  devoted  and 
intelligent  work  in  this  great  crisis.” 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  in  writing  of  the  good  work  which  the 
Reserve  is  doing  says,  in  part : 

“ I am  glad  that  you  intend  to  encourage  the  training  of  the 
boys  to  prepare  for  some  essential  industry  where  they  can  take 
the  place  of  a man  called  to  the  front.  One  of  the  great  benefits 
you  confer  is  that  of  making  the  boy  realize  that  he  is  part  of 
Uncle  Sam’s  team;  that  he  is  doing  his  share  in  this  great  war; 
that  he  holds  his  services  in  trust  for  the  nation ; and  that  though 
it  is  proper  to  consider  the  question  of  material  gain  and  the  ques- 
tion of  his  own  desires,  yet  that  what  we  must  most  strongly  con- 
sider at  this  time  is  where  his  services  will  do  most  good  to  our 
people  as  a whole.” 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS 
PLAN 

The  work  in  placing  boys  on  farms  in  Massachusetts  deserves 
special  mention  as  showing  how  two  neighboring  states  developed 
similar  plans  for  meeting  a farm  shortage  of  labor  and  arrived 
at  similar  conclusions  as  to  the  value  of  boy  labor  on  farms. 

The  movement  in  Massachusetts  to  mobilize  boys  for  farm 
labor  was  the  result  of  the  work  of  the  Public  Safety  Committee 
of  Massachusetts  in  its  campaign  conducted  throughout  the  early 
spring  to  increase  cultivated  acreage,  to  stimulate  home,  com- 
munity, and  factory  gardens,  and  other  measures  for  food  pro- 
duction. While  the  whole  campaign  met  with  ready  response, 
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it  was  realized  that  the  chief  contribution  in  effective  production 
of  staple  crops  must  come  from  farms.  Other  agencies  could 
supplement  the  supply  needed,  but  could  offset  only  in  a very 
limited  way  the  food  shortage  and  high  prices  incident  to  the 
enormous  demand  for  export  foodstuffs  and  almost  certain  con- 
gestion of  transportation  systems. 

Investigations  conducted  by  county  farm  bureaus  and  reports 
made  to  the  Public  Safety  Committee  indicated  that  the  farmers 
of  Massachusetts  were  not,  on  the  whole  planning  to  increase 
acreage,  increase  the  flocks  of  poultry,  or  increase  their  herds 
of  cattle  and  swine.  Many  causes  operated  to  reduce  rather  than 
increase.  The  high  cost  of  grain,  seed,  fertilizer,  and  the  scarcity 
of  labor  created  a situation  very  discouraging  to  the  farmer.  One 
of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  increased  production,  perhaps  the 
greatest,  was  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  farm  labor.  In  fact 
the  attitude  of  the  farmers  to  the  Public  Safety  Committee  seemed 
to  say : “ If  you  want  us  to  raise  more  food  you  must  find  an 

available  labor  supply  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  discover, 
and  at  a price  we  can  afford  to  pay.” 

The  mobilization  of  school  hoys  was  one  of  the  measures  adopted 
and  the  general  scheme  was  based  upon  the  following  principles: 

Encourage  boys  under  16  to  remain  at  home  to  work  on  home, 
school  and  community  gardens. 

Enlist  the  high  school  boys  too  young  for  military  or  naval 
service  but  old  enough  to  render  real  service  on  farms.  Move 
them  where  farm  labor  is  needed,  and  make  them  understand 
that  enlistment  for  farm  service  is,  in  all  ways,  as  patriotic  as 
any  other  service  they  can  render  for  the  nation’s  defense. 

A sub-committee  was  then  appointed  to  formulate  a detailed 
plan  for  enlistment  and  placement  and  in  general  to  act  as  the 
administrative  hoard. 

The  committee  immediately  learned  that  the  farmers  were 
skeptical  concerning  the  value  of  boys  on  farms.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  conduct  an  active  propaganda  for  accomplishing  the  fol- 
lowing things: 

1.  By  correspondence,  personal  interviews  and  public  meetings 
to  get  in  touch  with  local  public  safety  committees  and  committees 
on  conservation  of  food. 

2.  To  secure  from  all  the  school  committees  in  the  State  having 
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charge  of  high  school  arrangements  whereby  boys  of  16  years  of 
age  and  over  should  be  released  at  any  time  during  the  spring 
and  up  to  October  first,  when  their  services  were  needed  in  agri- 
cultural work. 

3.  To  secure  for  the  boys  an  arrangement  whereby  their  school 
standing  should  not  be  impaired,  and  further,  for  those  who  were 
going  to  college,  recognition  of  this  work  as  emergency  service 
in  lieu  of  regular  certification  or  examination  for  entrance  to 
college. 

4.  To  place  boys  on  farms  in  three  ways : 

(a)  To  place  one  or  more  hoys  on  individual  farms  as  requested 
by  farmers,  and  boys  to  live  in  the  farmers’  homes. 

(b)  To  arrange  for  cooperation  with  high  schools,  so  that  hoys 
could  work  on  farms  in  the  vicinity  as  required,  returning  home 
at  night. 

(c)  To  organize  camps  from  which  boys  would  go  to  work  hv 
the  day  or  week  on  the  farms  in  the  vicinity  of  the  camp. 

5.  To  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  county  farm  bureaus  as  a 
medium  of  information,  of  labor  exchange,  and  of  convincing  the 
farmers  that  the  high  school  boys  were  available  and  would  he 
of  value  in  farm  work. 

In  general,  college  authorities,  school  committees,  superintend- 
ents of  schools,  and  high  school  principals  cooperated  heartily  in 
furthering  the  plans.  The  board  of  education  detailed  an  agent 
for  three  months  to  act  as  executive  secretary.  The  State  Board 
of  Labor  and  Industries  gave  valuable  advice  and  counsel  when 
plans  were  being  formulated.  Through  the  district  inspectors  of 
the  State  Board  of  Health,  each  camp  was  inspected,  in  some  cases 
more  than  once;  suggestions  were  made  for  improvement  in  sani- 
tary conditions;  and  in  several  camps  inoculation  against  typhoid 
was  carried  through  under  their  supervision. 

Unlike  several  other  states  which  undertook  a similar  enter- 
prise, no  public  funds  were  appropriated  for  the  mobilization  of 
school  hoys.  The  whole  movement  was  financed,  except  for  the 
office  expenses,  by  private  subscription.  The  willingness  of  several 
municipalities  and  state  officers  to  cooperate  by  willingly  releas- 
ing the  time  of  members  of  the  committee  is  commendable,  and 
indicates  the  general  spirit  existing  throughout  Massachusetts 
in  regard  to  the  emergency  work  during  the  current  year. 

6 
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PLAN  FOR  ORGANIZING  CITY  BOYS 
FOR  FARM  SERVICE 

A suggested  plan  for  organizing  city  boys  for  farm  service, 
developed  by  Mr.  Frank  A.  Rexford  of  the  Erasmus  Hall  High 
School  and  submitted  to  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education, 
has  so  many  commendable  features  that  the  Bureau  obtained 
the  consent  of  Mr.  Rexford  to  publish  it.  It  is  based  upon 
experience  with  farm  placement  of  boys  and  accords  exactly  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Bureau. 

This  plan  is  built  on  the  supposition  that  there  will  be  one  or 
more  (preferably  more)  supervising  officers  to  direct  the  work 
through  director  teachers  in  the  territory  over  which  the  farm 
activities  extend.  The  work  of  the  supervisors  and  directors  will 
consist  of  preparatory  work  up  to  May  1,  after  which  time 
directors  will  be  in  the  field  with  their  boys,  training  and  super- 
vising them,  and  the  supervisors  will  be  in  the  field  for  the  most 
part  supervising  and  assisting  the  directors. 

This  plan  also  assumes  that  there  will  be  a capable  clerical 
assistant  assigned  to  this  work  to  keep  the  records  in  the  super- 
visor’s office. 

Supervisors  — February  1 

It  is  suggested  that  there  be  more  than  one  supervisor.  It  is 
thought  that  the  work  will  be  physically  impossible  for  one  man. 
Therefore,  for  sake  of  discussion  it  is  suggested  that  there  be 
one  for  up-State  work  and  another  for  down-State  and  Long 
Island  — down-State  meaning  from  Newburgh  south. 

The  supervisor  should  be  busy  from  January  to  May  1,  shaping 
up  the  situation,  by  enrolling  farm  bureaus,  granges,  agricultural 
schools  as  to  the  needs  in  different  communities  on  the  one  hand, 
and  high  schools  on  the  other.  At  the  same  time  they  should 
start  early  cooperation  with  the  State  and  Federal  departments. 

A chairman  director  should  be  appointed  in  each  school,  and 
all  available  directors  should  be  enrolled  against  the  time  when 
they  are  needed. 

A circular  of  information  should  be  prepared  and  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  different  directors  setting  forth  the  aims  and 
hopes  of  the  War  Service  Committee. 
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Directors  should  be  instructed  in  the  matter  of  weekly  reports 
on  numbers  and  condition  of  their  groups.  Blank  forms  should 
be  furnished  to  reduce  clerical  work  to  the  minimum. 

Directors  should  be  particularly  instructed  in  the  matter  of 
sending  in  a monthly  bill  for  disbursements  — if  provision  is 
made  as  it  is  safe  to  assume  it  will  be. 

Supervisors  should  be  held  directly  responsible  by  the  Associate 
City  Superintendent  of  the  War  Service  Committee  of  the  Board 
of  Education.  All  requests  for  reports  on  the  different  camps 
should  be  made  to  the  supervisor  who  should  be  in  close  touch 
with  every  group  of  boys  under  his  care. 

Supervisors  should  be  in  position  to  move  boys  or  whole  camps 
from  one  vicinity  to  another  in  case  of  lack  of  work  in  one 
locality  and  shortage  of  help  in  another. 

Directors — May  1 

The  directors  should  be  responsible  for  the  boys  in  their  charge 
to  the  supervisor  in  their  territory. 

Each  director  should  have  charge  of  at  least  20  boys. 

Enrollment  of  boys  according  to  regulations  that  should  be 
adopted,  interview  teachers  and  parents. 

Directors  should  be  allowed  expenses  to  take  a trip  to  the  scene 
of  their  prospective  labors  in  April,  to  see  the  farmers  and  make 
final  plans  for  the  work  which  is  to  begin  May  1. 

Directors  will  go  to  the  country  with  their  groups  May  1. 

Boys  are  to  be  instructed  in  the  ethics  of  the  farm  as  well  as 
in  the  actual  operations.  It  is  advisable  to  give  each  boy  a week’s 
training  if  possible  before  he  is  placed  in  a farmer’s  home. 

The  directors  will  see  that  the  boys  are  well  treated  and  paid 
promptly.  It  will  also  be  in  his  precinct  to  see  that  the  farmer 
is  well  treated. 

If  boys  do  not  live  in  the  central  camp,  they  should  be  visited 
by  the  director  at  least  once  each  week. 

Each  director  should  make  weekly  report  to  his  supervisor  on 
number  and  condition  of  his  boys,  satisfied  and  unsatisfied 
people,  etc. 

Directors  should  make  monthly  statements  of  disbursements 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
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Keep  careful  records  of  earnings  and  value  of  the  boys  and 
make  a report  to  supervisor  before  October  1. 

There  should  be  arranged  by  the  director  of  each  group  or 
directors  of  different  groups  “ get  together  ” meetings  of  all  the 
boys  within  hailing  distance. 


Boys 

Conditions  governing  enrollment : 

1.  Scholarship  — average  standings  70  per  cent  — nothing 
under  60  per  cent. 

2.  Physical  requirements: 

a.  General  farming  — May  1 — Strong,  healthy  boys 

weighing  135  pounds  and  up,  tight  built,  past  16 
years  of  age. 

b.  Fruit  picking  — July  1 — Smaller  boys  may  be  used 

without  scholastic  requirements. 

3.  Boys  will  probably  have  to  pay  their  own  carfare  and, 
where  they  live  in  camps,  certain  equipment  will  have  to  be  taken. 
If  the  weather  does  not  permit  earning  enough  money  to  pay  the 
board  bill,  boys  should  have  enough  money  along  to  tide  them 
over. 

4.  Physical  training  department  in  each  school  should  take 
physical  measurements  before  the  boys  leave  and  when  they 
return. 

5.  Boys  must  enroll  for  the  stated  number  of  weeks.  They 
must  be  told  that  there  will  be  tired  feet  and  sore  hands  and 
that  they  will  be  lonesome  but  we  want  only  the  boys  who  can 
rise  to  the  occasion  and  be  a credit  to  their  parents,  the  school, 
and  the  country. 

High  Schools 

Each  high  school  should  have  a chairman  director  from  Feb- 
ruary 1,  to  May  1. 

The  Chairman  director  should  shape  up  all  projects  existing 
and  prospective  in  his  school  and  enroll  other  directors  and  boys. 

Between  February  1 and  May  1,  supervisors  should  work 
with  chairman  director  in  each  school.  After  May  1,  supervisors 
should  work  with  individual  directors. 
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Parents 

Parents  must  be  made  to  realize  the  seriousness  of  the  situ- 
ation and  the  need  for  their  boys.  They  should  be  assured,  how- 
ever, that  their  boys  will  be  constantly  under  the  care  and  super- 
vision of  a teacher. 

Parents  should  allow  their  boys  to  go  for  a minimum  of  13 
weeks. 

In  the  event  of  a rainy  season,  parents  should  be  willing  to 
pay  the  actual  cost,  not  to  exceed  $3.50  per  week,  of  feeding  the 
boy,  as  well  as  any  possible  medical  attendance. 

Parents  should  be  encouraged  to  call  on  the  boys  while  in  the 
field,  where  possible. 

Service  and  Compensation  to  Boys 

Thirteen  weeks  minimum  service  — one  week  at  recruiting 
camp,  12  weeks  of  labor. 

Farmer  to  pay  $5  at  the  time  he  enrolls  for  a boy  to  cover 
expense  of  week’s  board  in  training. 

W ages 

First  4 weeks  a minimum  of  $15  besides  board  and  laundry. 

Second  4 weeks  a minimum  of  $20  besides  board  and  laundry. 

Third  4 weeks  a minimum  of  $25  besides  board  and  laundry. 

Half  holiday  once  a month  and  one  whole  day  during  the 
season  not  counting  holidays,  for  a “ get  together  ” picnic  for  all 
boys  in  the  vicinity. 

If  the  boy  stays  more  than  13  weeks,  another  bargain  must  be 
made  and  approved  by  the  director  and  supervisor. 

Where  boys  live  in  a central  camp,  they  ought  to  get  twenty 
cents  per  hour  at  the  start  and  after  a month,  twenty-five.  This 
will  have  to  be  adapted  to  the  prevailing  scale  of  wages  in  the 
vicinity  where  the  boys  are  located. 

Farm  month  boys  will  have  to  be  on  the  job  more  than  eight 
hours  per  day  — counting  chores.  Experience  shows  that  the 
month  boys  do  not  have  the  hardest  work. 

Day  boys  should  not  be  allowed  to  work  more  than  eight  houra 
per  day,  except  with  special  permission  from  the  director  in  very 
special  cases. 
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It  is  assumed  that  the  farmer  will  give  the  month  hoy  easy 
hours  during  the  first  month. 

Experienced  Boys 

The  hoys  who  spent  the  summer  of  1917  on  farms  can  com- 
mand more  money.  Each,  however,  is  a special  case. 

Bonus  and  Expenses 

Supervisors:  $100  per  month  bonus  February  1-September  1. 
Directors:  $75  per  month,  berry  picking  camps  July  1— 
September  1;  general  farmers  May  1-Septemher  1. 

Supervisors  and  directors: 

Auto  mileage  at  eight  cents  per  mile  in  placing  and  super- 
vising hoys. 

Necessary  meals  and  lodging  away  from  home. 

Railroad  fares. 

Postage,  telephone,  and  possible  telegrams. 

Printing:  $400  for  printing  circulars  of  information,  enroll- 
ment blanks,  etc. 


Suggested  Survey  — February 
Enrollment  Blank 

Name Class  . . . .Address Phone 

Height  . . . .Weight.  . . .Age.  . . .Church  Denomination 

Have  you  harnessed  horses  ? Double  ? Single  ? 

3 horse  team  ? Have  you  driven  horses  ? Double  ? . . . . 

Single? 3 horse  team? What  team  work  have  you 

done?  


Are  you  a milker  ? How  many  cows  have  you  milked  at  one 

milking  time? Are  you  willing  to  learn  to  milk? 


Have  you  ever  driven  an  automobile  ? Make  of  car  ? 

How  much?  

Have  you  ever  run  a gas  engine  ? . . . . Make  ? . . . . What  aomg  ? . . . 
What  other  farm  experience  have  you  had  ? 
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Reference:  Name Address 

What  kind  of  farming  do  yon  wish  to  enroll  for  ? 

(General  farming,  May  1-Ang.  20;  fruit  picking,  July  1-Aug.  20) 
Would  you  be  willing  to  take  either  if  needed  ? 

Parent 

Are  you  willing  to  place  a selected  teacher  in  charge  of  this 
boy  ? 

In  your  opinion,  is  he  physically  fitted  for  this  work  ? 

Would  you  be  willing  to  be  responsible  for  his  board  (not  to 
exceed  $3.50  per  week)  if  he  did  not  earn  enough  to  pay  his 

board,  that  is,  if  he  is  placed  in  a camp  ? 

WTould  you  prefer  to  have  him 

a.  In  camp  ? 

b.  Individual  farmer  ? 

Do  you  approve  of  this  boy’s  enlisting  in  this  work  and  can 
we  count  on  him  to  be  ready  to  go  to  the  country  for  13  weeks? 

Parent. 

Date. 


Part  II 

LETTERS  PERTAINING  TO  EMPLOYMENT  OF  BOYS 

Many  letters  have  been  received  relative  to  the  employment  of 
hoys  on  farms.  Some  of  these  letters  were  from  hoys  who  worked, 
some  from  leaders  who  guided  the  boys  through  many  difficulties, 
some  from  farmers  who  employed  the  hoys.  A few  letters  from 
employers  of  boys  are  offered.  Names  and  places  have  been 
omitted. 

LETTERS  FROM 
EMPLOYERS 

“Llaving  had  the  Bushwick  High  School  Farm  Cadets  in  my 
employ  from  July  until  now  (September  15)  and  getting  them 
in  weeding  time  when  I needed  help  badly,  have  found  out  that 
the  boys  were  very  willing  workers,  and  hut  for  them  would  not 
have  been  able  to  have  my  crops  in  as  good  condition  as  they  are 
now,  and  I will  he  very  glad  to  have  them  work  for  me  again 
next  summer.  We  found  these  hoys  to  he  very  mannerly  in  their 
conduct,  and  showed  themselves  to  he  gentlemen  on  all  occasions.” 


“ In  accordance  with  suggestions  made  by  the  farmers  in  this 
vicinity  about  the  success  of  the  Bushwick  High  School  Camp 
Squire,  I write  to  state  that  the  Bushwick  High  School  Camp 
Squire  has  camped  on  my  farm  for  several  months  under  the 
instruction  of  Mr.  Crossley;  and  that  I know  the  hoys  to  he  of 
sterling  character,  and  industrious  habits.  They  had  very  little 
experience  when  they  first  came  to  work  on  the  farms,  hut  the 
improvement  has  been  so  great  that  I bespeak  for  their  success 
wherever  employed ; and  if  it  were  not  for  Mr.  Crossley’s  patriotic 
spirit  and  devoting  his  vacation  to  the  camp,  and  the  great  interest 
the  boys  have  taken  with  their  work,  there  would  have  been  hun- 
dreds of  acres  of  produce  lost.” 


“ The  hoys  broke  camp  yesterday,  and  all  expressed  a desire  to 
repeat  another  year.  Their  work  was  quite  satisfactory  to  us  and 
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fully  as  good  as  could  be  expected  from  inexperienced  help.  I 
think  the  bushes  were  picked  cleaner  by  the  boys  than  by  the  old 
hands.  I think,  where  the  gang  is  twenty  or  more,  that  it  pays 
the  farmer  to  arrange  with  camp  director  to  assist  in  handling  the 
boys  in  the  field,  or  “ row  bossing  ” as  it  is  called.  I think  this 
work  should  not  be  dropped  under  any  circumstances  as  it  has 
proven  a great  benefit  to  this  community;  it  was  a great  benefit 
to  the  boys,  giving  them  a four  weeks  vacation  under  the  best  of 
supervision  and  care  and  insuring  the  industrious  a school  outfit 
for  the  fall  term.  * * * The  finest  feeling  existed  all 

through  the  season  between  camp  boys  and  neighbors.  It  is 
remarkable  that  they  were  sorry  to  see  the  fifty  boys  leave,  and 
speaks  well  for  the  unusually  good  behavior  of  the  boys. 

“ We  were  fortunate  too  in  having  camp  directors  who  sized  up 
the  situation  and  worked  out  all  of  the  details  in  such  a manner 
that  the  boys  were  well  fed  and  expenses  kept  at  a low  point, 
insuring  even  the  indifferent  workers  a nice  balance  in  their 
favor.” 


“ We  finished  gathering  currants  on  Friday  and  ten  of  the  boys 
went  home.  Five  of  the  boys  stayed  over  for  a week  or  so  to 
help  one  of  my  neighbors  and  the  camp  director  said  he  would 
be  back  the  first  of  the  week  to  see  how  they  were  making  out. 
I don’t  know  whether  I was  particularly  fortunate  in  getting  a 
good  crowd  of  boys  or  in  getting  a good  director  or  both,  but 
everything  went  along  as  smoothly  as  it  could  possibly  go,  and 
I never  gathered  my  crop  with  as  little  anxiety  as  I did  this 
time.  I would  like  to  have  the  director  and  as  many  or  all  of 
the  boys  to  come  back  next  year.” 

“ Replying  to  your  letter  of  August  2d,  would  say  that  our 
experience  with  the  boys  as  pickers  has  proven  that  with  the  knowl- 
edge the  boys  have  acquired  in  gathering  fruit,  and  the  results 
attained  we  can  be  assured  that  much  more  satisfactory  work 
can  be  accomplished  another  year.  The  boys  did  fully  as  well  as 
we  expected,  taking  into  consideration  that  it  was  an  entirely 
new  experience  for  them.  We  must  admit  that  with  fruit  wasting 
on  the  vines  the  boys  seemed  to  work  pretty  slowly,  but  as  most 
of  them  went  home  with  the  wish  to  come  another  year,  we  feel 
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that  the  results  will  he  much  better  if  we  try  again.  From  what 
we  can  learn,  the  director  in  charge  of  the  boys  is  a great  factor 
in  the  success  of  this  work.  We  will  try  it  again  if  the  boys  are 
available.” 


“ The  boys  have  just  finished  picking  today.  We  wish  to 
express  our  thanks  and  appreciation  for  all  you  have  done  for 
us  and  tell  you  that  we  think  the  hoys  have  been  quite  a success. 
While  at  times  things  seemed  to  have  gone  slowly,  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  they  are  boys.  It  seems  to  us  from  this 
experience  that  one  should  count  about  two  boys  for  one  good 
man.  The  conduct  of  the  hoys  was  of  the  best.  And  it  seems  to 
us  they  were  at  the  work  in  good  season.” 


“ I could  not  have  done  without  these  boys.  They  did  their 
work  as  well  as  professional  pickers.  By  their  understanding  of 
the  English  language  they  were  more  satisfactory.  I would  like 
to  see  this  method  of  farm  cadet  work  made  a permanent  institu- 
tion. We  found  the  hoys  very  willing.  They  worked  hard.” 


“ The  boys  that  have  been  picking  for  me  have  done  fine  work. 
I would  not  have  had  my  berries  and  currants  picked  if  it  had  not 
been  for  them.  They  did  their  work  well  and  were  more  reliable 
than  the  so-called  professional  pickers,  as  they  were  always  on  the 
job.  I hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  get  them  next  year.” 


“ In  reply  to  your  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  plan  of  enlisting 
boys  from  the  city  to  help  farmers  in  doing  their  work,  I would 
like  to  say  that  for  one,  I think  the  plan  is  working  well. 

“ I do  not  know  that  I could  suggest  anything  that  would  be  of 
any  more  help  unless  it  is  to  secure  help  that  wanted  to  make 
farming  a business,  and  who  wanted  positions  on  farms  for  the 
whole  summer  season  in  order  to  get  more  experience  and,  by  so 
doing,  be  more  help  to  us  as  farmers. 

“ What  we  need  is  good  help  that  can  be  depended  upon  the 
season  through,  and  at  a price  we  can  afford  to  pay. 

“ I think  that  the  class  of  boys  you  brought  this  season  have 
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done  finely,  and  I would  congratulate  you  in  securing  so  nice  a lot 
of  young  men. 

“ I,  for  one,  could  certainly  recommend  tlie  plan  for  another 
year.” 


“ As  the  time  draws  near  for  yourself  and  those  young  men 
known  as  ‘ The  Farm  Cadets7  to  return  to  the  city,  I take  this 
opportunity  of  congratulating  you  and  thern  on  the  splendid  ser- 
vice rendered  to  us  and  other  farmers  in  this  section  during  this 
busy  season. 

“ These  young  men  are  entitled  to  no  small  amount  of  praise 
for  their  gentlemanly  conduct,  faithful  work  and  good  example 
which  they  set  before  the  young  people  of  this  community,  show- 
ing the  country  hoy  that  when  duty  calls  they  are  ready  to  roll 
up  their  sleeves  and  make  themselves  useful  as  best  they  can. 

“ There  is  no  doubt  hut  what  your  plan  of  bringing  young  men 
from  the  city  can  be  continued  successfully  after  the  war  closes, 
it  being  equally  as  beneficial  to  the  health  and  knowledge  of  the 
boys  as  it  is  to  the  farmer. 

“ Would  suggest  that  you  plan  next  year  to  come  a little  earlier 
and  stay  a little  later  if  you  can  as  the  farmers  are  always  in  the 
most  need  of  help  in  the  early  spring  and  late  fall.77 


“ I think  your  boys  have  been  quite  a help  to  the  farmer  and 
others.  They  were  quite  a help  to  us  in  unloading  coal.  One 
point  in  regard  to  them  that  struck  me  most  forcibly  was  their 
good  manners.  Hope  to  see  them  another  season.77 


“ I desire  to  take  this  opportunity  to  say  that  it  has  been  of 
keen  interest  to  me  to  carefully  watch  the  experiment  that  you 
have  been  trying  out,  with  these  young  men  from  the  city  helping 
out  the  farmers  of  this  vicinity  with  the  season’s  work. 

“ Have  made  many  inquiries  where  they  have  worked,  and  in 
about  every  case  find  they  have  been  well  pleased  with  the  hoys7 
efforts,  and  especially  well  pleased  with  the  hoys  themselves.  As 
for  my  own  personal  experience  with  them,  think  they  did  better 
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work  for  me  than  the  average  country  raised  or  village  boy  would 
have  done  under  the  same  circumstances. 

“ The  thing  that  has  especially  pleased  me  has  been  the  splendid 
spirit  with  which  they  have  done  the  work  asked  of  them.  They 
have  done  this  work  in  a willing  manner  and,  although  it  must 
have  been  many  times  unpleasant  for  them,  they  did  it  as  though 
it  was  a real  part  of  the  world’s  work  that  had  to  be  done.  So 
many  times  our  country  boys  look  at  our  homely  tasks  as  though 
they  were  beneath  them  to  perform.  This  idea  seems  to  be  entirely 
lacking  in  these  young  men. 

“ I had  the  boys  to  hoe  cabbage,  and  on  account  of  the  rush  of 
haying,  was  absolutely  unable  to  give  them  any  oversight  yet 
they  went  at  the  work  with  an  apparent  interest  in  it,  did  it  well, 
and  when  asked  to  help  out  with  the  threshing  and  driving  cattle, 
they  readily  took  up  the  new  tasks  with  the  same  willing  spirit. 
One  of  the  results  of  your  experiment  would  be  the  example  to 
our  young  men,  of  these  boys  doing  our  work  in  this  willing  way, 
yet  conducting  themselves  like  gentlemen  and  always  showing 
due  respect  toward  the  employer. 

“ These  are  some  of  the  things  that  have  made  a favorable 
impression  on  us.  I think  everything  considered,  your  plan  has 
worked  out  well,  and  hoping  that  the  young  men  are  as  well 
impressed  with  the  farmers  of  this  locality  as  we  are  with  them, 
and  that  they,  or  others  like  them  will  come  another  year.” 

“ The  boys  are  all-to-the-good  and  their  assistance  is  appre- 
ciated. Hope  to  call  on  them  again.” 

“ While  my  business  did  not  bring  me  in  contact  with  the  cadets 
to  a great  extent,  I can  say  that  the  little  work  they  did  for  me 
was  very  satisfactory  and  I should  consider  it  an  advantage  to 
the  community  to  have  them  return  another  year.  I think  I 
should  have  more  employment  for  them  next  year.” 

“ In  regard  to  the  boy  you  got  for  me,  would  say  that  he  is  a 
good  willing  boy,  anxious  to  learn  and  seems  to  be  interested  in 
farm  work. 

et  I am  well  satisfied  with  him,  hope  I can  get  as  good  a boy 
another  year.” 
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“ I have  employed  eight  of  your  boys  during  the  summer  and 
have  been  satisfied  with  the  price  and  work  they  have  done. 

“I,  for  one,  am  sorry  they  could  not  have  been  with  us  from 
four  to  six  weeks  longer. 

“ Hope  you  will  have  some  another  year  to  help  us  out  with  our 
work. 7 7 

“ The  boys  are  certainly  a help  and  were  satisfactory.  Of 
course,  after  the  first  week  they  were  better  as  it  took  a few  days 
to  learn  and  get  accustomed  to  the  work,  therefore,  next  year  they 
would  be  of  more  help  as  the  work  would  be  learned  by  them  and 
they  will  be  ready  for  business.77 


“ Replying  to  your  letter  will  say  my  experience  with  the  farm 
cadets  has  been  limited,  they  came  to  us  in  a time  of  need  and 
helped  out  nicely.  To  be  sure,  there  is  need  of  much  patience 
and  forbearance  to  insure  smooth  sailing;  patience  on  the  one 
hand  over  the  inexperienced;  while  on  the  other  farming  must 
seem  to  hold  almost  endless  days  of  backaching  work. 

“ These  boys  were  willing  and  seemed  to  realize  they  were  here 
for  business  and  not  merely  a summer’s  vacation. 

“ In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Government  has  urged  farmers 
again  and  again  to  increase  their  crop  acreage,  thereby  requiring 
more  farm  help,  this  idea  of  sending  these  boys  from  the  city 
seems  to  me  quite  a solution  to  the  problem  of  securing  the  needed 
help.77 


“ In  reply  to  your  letter  regarding  the  farm  cadet  system  which 
you  are  interested  in,  I am  glad  that  you  took  the  opportunity  to 
address  me  concerning  it.  First  of  all,  I will  say  that,  so  far  as 
I am  concerned,  it  has  worked  out  satisfactorily  and  I do  not 
know  that  I could  offer  suggestions  for  improvement.  Perhaps 
I was  fortunate  in  getting  so  good  a boy.  He  has  done  his  work 
faithfully  and  industriously  and  we  hope  he  has  enjoyed  being 
here.  When  I say  that  I should  like  to  have  him  under  a similar 
arrangement  next  summer,  I think  that  will  speak  for  itself  so 
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far  as  satisfaction  is  concerned.  Yon  don’t  have  to  wait  until 
February  to  book  him. 

“ When  your  plans  are  complete,  I should  be  glad  to  hear  from 
you.”  

“ In  reply  to  yours  concerning  farm  cadet  service,  it  has  been 
very  satisfactory  to  us  this  season.  During  the  two  months 
Richard  has  been  with  us,  we  have  found  him  very  pleasant, 
obliging,  and  an  apt  pupil  in  farming. 

“At  present  it  looks  as  if  we  would  want  a cadet  another  year, 
believing  and  knowing  that  the  boys  are  worth  far  more  to  us 
under  a visiting  cadet  master  than  getting  them  directly  from 
their  homes.” 

u Having  employed  several  of  the  farm  cadets  at  various  times 
this  summer,  I take  this  way  to  let  you  know  that  I appreciate 
the  work  which  they  have  done  for  me.  I have  found  them  quick 
to  respond,  very  courteous  in  manner,  and  very  surprising  in  the 
amount  of  labor  done  for  boys  that  have  done  so  little  of  such 
work.  Please  tell  them  for  me  what  I think  of  them,  and  I am 
sure  the  people  about  here  will  welcome  them  next  season.” 


“ It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  write  you  that  the  type  of  boys 
and  the  method  of  distribution  of  these  helpers  as  under  the  farm 
cadet  system  has  been  most  efficiently  handled,  thereby  producing 
a high  percentage  of  satisfactory  results.  Several  things  assist- 
ing in  this  efficiency  are  the  fact  that  you  have  been  able  to  secure 
in  most  cases  boys  of  mental  activity  and  instilled  with  the  spirit 
of  patriotism,  and  also  the  fact  that  the  boy  and  the  farmer 
realize  that  the  system  is  under  proper  supervision.  I trust  that 
next  year  your  time  will  permit  a continuance  of  this  system  on 
a larger  scale.” 

“Although  we  cannot  foretell  the  conditions  which  the  farmer 
will  face  another  year,  we  would  advise  the  organization  of 
another  camp.  Hot  only  are  the  cadets  helping  to  increase  the 
food  supply  but  they  are  also  assisting  the  farmer  when  the  war 
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has  demanded  the  other  help.  Undoubtedly,  help  will  be  scarcer 
another  year,  and  these  boys  are  of  the  polite  type  which  the 
farmer  can  seldom  secure.  We  thank  you  heartily  for  the  assist- 
ance this  summer.” 


LETTERS  FROM 
BOYS 

“When  I first  came  to  Brookside  I was  greener  than  the  broad 
fields  that  are  all  about  us,  and  worth  as  much  to  the  farmer  as  a 
broken  plow.  At  first  the  farmers  were  skeptical  of  my  ability  to 
do  any  farm  work  but  as  I was  willing  to  be  shown  their  methods 
of  doing  things  and  soon  c caught  on  ’ their  opinions  changed  and 
now  the  farmers  are  not  afraid  to  trust  us  with  any  work  that 
we  say  we  are  capable  of  doing.  I have  always  received  the  most 
courteous  treatment  wherever  I have  worked,  in  fact,  have  been 
treated  as  one  of  the  family.  Of  the  twelve  men  I have  worked 
for  each  has  stated  that  the  work  done  was  entirely  satisfactory. 

“ If  the  authorities  decide  to  promote  this  plan  another  year 
I think  they  should  adopt  the  plan  that  I have  been  working  under 
as  it  has  proven  the  most  successful  in  the  main.  This  same  plan 
followed  next  year  with  this  year’s  unavoidable  mistakes  rectified, 
should  be  a most  complete  success. 

“ In  regard  to  what  work  I can  do  best,  it  is  hard  to  say,  but 
as  I was  over  three  weeks  on  a haying  job,  I think  I am  best 
qualified  in  that  department  of  farm  labor. 

“ I did  not  master  the  art  of  pea  picking  very  readily  and  of 
all  the  varied  duties  of  farm  life,  I like  it  the  least  of  all.  I like 
best  any  work  done  with  a team : as  plowing,  harrowing, 
cultivating. 

“ I have  been  delighted  with  my  summer’s  work  as  I have  been 
strengthened  physically,  gotten  a broader  view  of  life,  and  I am 
gratified  to  know  that  my  work  was  a help  to  others.  I would  be 
very  glad,  if  circumstances  permit,  to  enlist  next  year  in  this,  the 
most  important  of  all  gainful  occupations.” 

“ I think  that  the  plan  of  a body  of  boys  working  out  for 
farmers  with  a central  organization,  as  we  did  this  summer,  is 
an  excellent  one.  I think,  however,  that  all  the  time  should  be 
devoted  to  working  on  farms,  when  once  the  boy  is  broken  in. 
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Of  course,  tlie  idea  of  having  a field  of  his  own  appeals  to  the 
boy,  but  I think  we  could  be  of  more  use  to  the  country  if  we 
spent  all  our  time  helping  the  farmers.  I do  not  believe  that  there 
is  any  cause  to  complain  of  the  treatment  we  have  received  from 
the  farmers ; I know  I was  treated  as  a member  of  the  family. 

“ When  I first  came  here  I did  not  know  a thing  about  farming. 
I had  never  been  on  a farm  and  I don’t  think  I was  worth  any- 
thing to  a farmer.  The  farmers  were  not  particularly  enthusiastic 
over  the  project  then,  hut  I think  their  attitude  has  changed. 

“ I have  been  treated  excellently  wherever  I worked  and  I 
think  the  farmers  were  satisfied  with  my  work.  I was  employed 
by  thirteen  men  and  all  save  one  voiced  their  satisfaction. 

“ I cannot  tell  what  kind  of  work  I can  do  best  hut  I suppose 
it  is  hoeing  or  haying  as  I have  have  done  more  hoeing  and 
haying  than  anything  else.  There  is  no  work  on  a farm  that  I 
particularly  dislike;  I like  haying  or  team  work  the  best. 

“ I think  that  I would  be  willing,  even  anxious,  to  enlist  in 
this  work  again  next  year,  if  I were  free.” 


“ I think  that  in  some  cases  and  most  cases  the  boys  have  been  a 
cheap  and  efficient  help.  Certainly  the  farmer  could  not  expect 
to  get  men  as  cheap  and  all  the  boys  have  worked  hard  and  have 
tried  to  he  of  help  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  and  in  this  way 
they  have  been  fairly  successful. 

“ This  plan  should  certainly  he  tried  again  next  year  and  on  a 
much  larger  scale  because  many  of  the  farmers’  sons  and  hired 
men  have  been  drafted. 

“ This  summer  has  been  profitable  to  the  hoys  as  well  as  the 
employers.  We  have  grown  stronger,  healthier  and  wiser.  Per- 
sonally I do  not  know  whether  I shall  he  able  to  come  up  here 
next  year,  as  I may  need  more  remunerative  work.” 


The  Clatter  of  the  Mowing  Machine  Has  Replaced  the  Roar  of  the  Elevated. 


Part  III 


SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATION S ON  FARM 
CADETS  AND  FARM  CADET  CAMPS 

The  Bureau  recommends: 

First.  That  the  work  in  boy  placement  which  was  only  experi- 
mental during  the  summer  of  1917  be  recognized  as  being 
absolutely  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  State  and  that  it  he  con- 
tinued during  the  war,  and  that  it  he  placed  on  a sound  adminis- 
trative and  financial  footing. 

Second.  That  full  recognition  he  given  to  the  necessity  of 
utilizing  boy,  and,  to  some  extent,  girl  labor  on  farms  during 
the  period  of  the  farm  labor  shortage,  not  only  on  an  economic 
ground  of  meeting  a labor  need,  hut  also  on  the  social  basis  of  the 
service  contribution  of  youth  during  a time  of  national  need. 
Back  of  it  all  there  is  an  educational  foundation  on  which  rests  the 
value  at  all  times  of  associating  schooling  with  useful  labor. 

Third.  That  the  State  Education  Department  consider  early 
in  1918  a plan  of  procedure  for  having  the  youth  of  the  State 
participate  in  farm  service.  The  Bureau  suggests: 

(a)  That  no  pupils  under  fourteen  years  of  age  be  excused 
from  school  under  any  conditions. 

(b)  That  no  pupils  who  are  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age 
be  excused  except  in  country  districts  where  they  may  work  for 
their  parents  or  guardians  and  then  only  at  the  written  request 
of  parent  or  guardian. 

(c)  That  no  hoys  above  sixteen  years  of  age  be  excused  from 
school  to  work  on  farms  except  under  the  following  conditions : 

1.  On  request  of  parent  or  guardian. 

2.  Obtaining  a bona  fide  position  with  nearby  farmer. 

3.  Enrolled  in  a farm  training  camp. 

4.  Enrolled  in  a camp  conducted  under  school  auspices. 

(d)  That  special  attention  be  given  to  encouraging  boys  and 
girls  to  render  farm  service  during  the  summer  months.  It  is 
essential  that  emphasis  be  placed  upon  the  idea  of  “ rendering 
service  ” and  not  allow  the  movement  to  drift  into  an  “ excusing 
from  school  ” proposition. 
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Fourth.  That  the  State  administer  the  farm  camp  work 
through  the  State  Food  Commission  and  that  this  Commission 
ask  for  such  appropriations  as  may  be  needed  to  properly  conduct 
the  work.  The  Food  Commission  should  take  the  responsibility 
for  the  organization,  supervision  and  conduct  of  camps,  and,  after 
the  schools  close,  for  the  placement  of  hoys  on  farms. 

Fifth.  That  the  Food  Commission  delegate  one  bureau  (The 
Bureau  of  Farm  Labor)  as  its  representative  to  formulate  plans 
for  organizing,  conducting  and  inspecting  camps.  It  is  earnestly 
suggested  that  this  bureau  seek  the  advice  of  several  competent 
agencies,  in  fact,  that  the  bureau  organize  a special  division  to 
be  called  the  Division  of  Farm  Cadets  and  Farm  Camps;  this 
division  to  consist  of  the  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Farm  Labor,  a 
representative  from  the  State  Education  Department,  a repre- 
sentative from  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  a representa- 
tive from  the  Military  Training  Commission,  this  group  of 
men  to  be  directly  responsible  to  the  Few  York  State  Food  Com- 
mission. It  is  to  make  recommendations  to  the  Commission  and 
after  they  have  been  favorably  received,  it  is  to  administer  and 
supervise  all  the  hoy  farm  labor  and  camp  work.  (It  is  not, 
however,  to  interfere  with  the  prerogative  of  the  State  Education 
Department  which  is  to  have  charge  of  individual  boys  until  the 
close  of  the  school  year.) 

Sixth.  That  this  division  (Board  or  Committee  on  Farm 
Cadets  and  Farm  Camps)  consider: 

(a)  A plan  of  organization  and  supervision  which  will  include 
one  State  director  and  two  assistant  directors  (one  for  Few  York 
city  and  environs  and  one  for  Buffalo  or  Rochester  and  the 
western  part  of  the  State.) 

(b)  A plan  for  releasing  from  school  hoys  and  girls  for  farm 
work ; a plan  which  will  involve  two  types  of  farm  labor  of  youth : 
(1)  Fourteen  to  sixteen  year  old  work,  and  (2)  work  of  able- 
bodied  boys  sixteen  to  twenty.  It  also  includes  three  conditions 
under  which  boys  work : 

1.  With  parent  or  guardian. 

2.  With  farmers  near  the  village. 

3.  Organized  and  working  through  camps. 

(c)  A plan  for  utilizing  secondary  schools  of  agriculture  at 
Delhi,  Cobleskill,  Farmingdale,  Canton,  Alfred  and  Morrisville 
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for  training  camp  leaders  and  groups  of  city  boys  who  are  released 
from  school  in  April,  May  or  June  depending  upon  the  nature 
of  the  farm  work  for  which  they  are  trained  and  the  location  of 
the  school.  (For  example,  Farmingdale  can  do  effective  work 
with  a group  of  boys  long  before  Canton  can  on  account  of 
weather  and  planting  conditions.)  These  camps  should  take  only 
able-bodied  boys  coming  in  groups  from  city  schools  under  the 
supervision  of  a camp  leader  whose  services  are  offered  to  the 
State  by  the  local  school  until  the  close  of  the  school  year.  Ques- 
tion of  carfares,  board,  room,  etc.,  left  open  for  discussion. 

(d)  Plan  for  organizing  city  boys  into  groups  for  work  on 
farms : 

1.  Labor  supply  camp  from  a school  or  institution,  able- 
bodied  boys  going  early,  given  a little  training  at  the  camp 
and  find  work  later  nearby.  They  live  at  camp,  formulate 
a camp  spirit  so  that  when  school  closes  younger  boys  from 
fourteen  to  sixteen  may  come  to  the  camp  to  take  the  places 
of  older  ones  who  have  obtained  positions  on  farms  and  who 
will  live  at  the  farm,  again  keeping  in  mind  the  difference 
between  able-bodied  boys  and  their  possibilities,  and  the 
fourteen  to  sixteen  year  old  boy. 

(e)  Supervisors  may  be  trained  at: 

1.  Farm  training  camps. 

2.  In  Hew  York  city  and  Buffalo  under  the  direction  of 
those  who  had  experience  in  this  work  last  year. 

(f)  Training  of  boy  cooks.  All  cities  which  contemplate  send- 
ing boys  out  to  farms  in  boy  camp  groups  should  give  a short, 
intensive  course  to  boys  who  could  through  training,  become  good 
camp  cooks.  This  may  be  done  through  domestic  science  classes. 

(g)  Plan  for  coordination  with  the  State  Education 
Department : 

1.  Help  which  agricultural  teachers  might  give. 

2.  District  superintendents. 

3.  Recognition  for  school  credits. 

Seventh.  That  the  Military  Training  Commission  repeat  last 
year’s  plan  of  giving  recognition  to  all  boys  who  perform  useful 
farm  service  for  thirty  days. 
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Eighth.  The  Bureau  recommends  the  following  appropriations : 

(a)  That  the  division  (committee  or  board)  receive  no  special 
salary,  expenses  for  traveling  to  be  paid  out  of  traveling  expenses 
already  appropriated  to  these  officials  who  are  already  employed 
by  the  State. 

(b)  State  director,  engaged  from  March  first  to  November 
first  at  a salary  of  $300  a month;  8 months  at  $300,  $2400. 

Two  assistant  directors,  one  in  New  York  city  and  environs 
and  one  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  engaged  from  May  first 
to  October  first  at  $250  a month;  5 months  at  $250  amounts  to 
$1250  each.  Two  men,  $2500. 

(c)  Five  inspectors  furnished  by  the  Military  Training  Com- 
mission at  no  additional  expense  to  the  State.  In  other  words 
the  Military  Training  Commission  to  loan  five  men  to  the  State 
for  this  purpose  from  June  first  to  October  first.  No  expense. 

(d)  Agricultural  teachers  through  the  Education  Department 
loaned  to  the  plan  except,  of  course,  that  each  local  school  board 
must  give  its  approval.  Traveling  expenses  should  be  paid  for 
these  men.  It  is  simply  an  extension  of  the  present  idea  where 
these  men  are  employed  during  the  summer,  and  the  State  pays 
$200  for  this  summer  service.  The  local  board  oftentimes  pays 
the  expenses  for  inspecting  the  home  projects  of  students.  I 
recommend  that  the  area  of  inspection  be  increased  beyond  that 
of  the  community  which  engages  the  teacher,  hence  the  need  of 
appropriation  for  traveling  expenses.  Estimated  $2500. 

(e)  Camp  leaders,  local  city  organizers  and  instructors.  One 
hundred  men  working  for  an  average  period  of  six  weeks  each  and 
paid  $75  a month.  One  hundred  men  for  six  weeks  at  $75  per 
month,  $11,250.  No  traveling  expenses.  Cost  of  board  of  camp 
leaders  assessed  upon  the  boys,  or  leader  pays  his  own  board. 

(f)  Cost  of  instruction  and  equipment,  Delhi,  Cobleskill, 
Alfred,  Canton,  Morrisville  and  Farmingdale  at  the  rate  of  $50Q 
for  each  school  — 6 schools  at  $500  each,  estimated  by  the 
directors,  $3000. 

(g)  The  Bureau  does  not  feel  like  making  any  recommendation 
relative  to  the  question  of  the  carfare,  board  and  room  of  boy& 
mobilized  at  farm  training  camps.  The  State  has  already  estab- 
lished the  precedent  of  providing  carfare,  board  and  shelter  for 
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the  boys  at  Peekskill  military  training  camp.  These  boys  learned 
a good  deal  at  this  camp.  They  had  a good  time.  They  profited 
much  by  their  training  and  the  experience  will  be  of  service  to 
them  as  individuals,  and  to  the  State  as  a whole.  If  boys  are 
mobilized  a farm  training  camps  their  service  too  will  be  of  value 
to  the  State.  They  too  will  receive  personal  benefit,  but  they  will 
not  have  so  good  a time  as  they  will  be  expected  to  devote  all  of 
it  to  farm  work  or  to  learning  about  farm  work.  If  the  boys  at  the 
Peekskill  camp  have  their  expenses  paid  it  would  seem  but  natural 
for  those  who  go  to  the  labor  training  camp  to  raise  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  State  will  provide  for  them  in  the  same  way  as 
it  provides  for  the  boys  at  the  military  training  camp. 
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LETTEB  ISSUED  BY  DR.  JOHN  H.  FINLEY 
TO  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  STATE 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 
The  State  Department  of  Education 

April  16,  1917. 

To  meet  the  present  national  emergency,  the  New  York  State 
Education  Department,  after  careful  consideration,  issues  the 
following  regulations  concerning  matters  that  vitally  affect  the 
interests  of  the  pupils  of  the  secondary  schools  of  the  State: 

1.  The  June  Regents  examinations  will  be  given  as  previously 
announced  for  all  pupils  who  remain  regularly  in  school  and  also 
for  pupils  who  may  enlist  for  service  and  who  wish  to  take  the 
examinations  and  are  situated  so  that  they  can  do  so.  For  the 
latter  class  the  time  requirement  will  he  waived. 

2.  Announcement  is  made  to  all  the  schools  of  the  State  that 
any  pupil  who  enlists  for  military  service  or  who  enlists  for  and 
renders  satisfactory  agricultural  or  industrial  service  will  be 
credited  with  the  work  of  the  present  term  without  examination 
on  the  certificate  of  the  school  that  his  work  up  to  the  time  of 
enlistment  is  satisfactory. 

3.  Candidates  for  college  entrance  diplomas  who  are  in  the 
graduating  class  of  1917  will  he  granted  the  diploma  on  certifi- 
cate of  the  principal  that  their  work  up  to  the  time  of  enlistment 
is  satisfactory.  The  average  standing  will  be  computed  on  the 
basis  of  the  examinations  already  passed. 

4.  Appropriate  certificates  will  be  prepared  to  be  issued  to 
those  pupils  in  the  schools  who  shall  enlist  for  agricultural  or 
industrial  service  and  who  shall  present  satisfactory  evidence  of 
such  service. 

5.  That  all  other  questions  regarding  conditions  affecting  the 
1918  high  school  class  be  held  in  abeyance  to  await  developments. 

It  is  believed  that  principals,  teachers  and  pupils  in  all  second- 
ary schools  of  the  State  will  appreciate  the  vital  importance  of 
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prompt  action  in  the  present  crisis  and  that  each  will  esteem  it 
a privilege  to  do  his  “ bit  ” for  the  common  good. 

John  H.  Finley, 

President  of  the  University . 


LETTER  SENT  BY  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT 
TO  ALL  SCHOOLS 

This  circular  relates  solely  to  the  conditions  under  which  school 
credit  will  be  given  to  pupils  who  are  released  from  school  for 
service.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  no  child  should 
be  released  except  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  child 
labor  laws. 

The  number  of  inquiries  received  at  the  Education  Department 
regarding  the  enlistment  for  farm  cadet  service  and  for  indus- 
trial service  is  so  great  that  individual  answers  are  impossible. 
The  following  is  intended  to  answer  in  one  letter  most  of  such 
inquiries  that  have  been  received  up  to  the  present  time: 

Farm  Service 

1.  The  consent  of  the  local  school  principal  or  superintendent 
and  of  the  parents  of  the  children  must  be  obtained  in  every  case 
before  the  pupils  are  released  from  school  to  engage  in  service. 

2.  The  local  school  authorities  and  the  parents  should  thor- 
oughly investigate  the  conditions  under  which  the  pupil  is 
employed  in  each  individual  case,  and  should  be  satisfied  that 
the  hours  of  labor,  the  conditions  of  living,  the  remuneration 
received,  and  all  other  conditions  affecting  the  welfare  of  the 
pupils  are  satisfactory  before  releasing  the  pupils  from  school 
for  such  employment.  Local  school  authorities  are  best  able  to 
pass  upon  all  these  questions,  and  they  should  take  this 
responsibility. 

3.  Girls  should  be  released  only  for  service  on  the  farms  and 
then  only  when  they  may  be  employed  in  their  homes  or  so  near 
to  their  own  homes  that  they  may  be  under  the  supervision  of 
their  parents. 

4.  Local  school  authorities  must  be  held  responsible  for  the 
certifying  of  the  school  records  of  pupils  up  to  the  time  when  the 
pupils  leave  for  service.  No  pupil  should  be  certified  unless 
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his  school  record  at  the  time  of  his  leaving  school  is  such  as  to 
justify  the  expectation  that  he  would  satisfactorily  complete  his 
work  by  the  end  of  the  school  year. 

5.  Local  school  authorities  should  also  demand  reports  at 
stated  intervals  (at  least  once  a week)  from  each  pupil  who  is 
doing  farm  service.  Each  such  report  should  contain  a summary 
of  the  work  done  by  the  pupils  during  the  period  covered.  The 
keeping  of  notebooks  by  pupils  is  recommended. 

6.  No  claim  should  be  made  for  a specific  percentage  in  any 
subject,  but  simply  for  credit  in  the  subject  in  the  records  of 
the  Department.  This  credit  will  be  based  upon  the  statement 
of  the  principal  or  school  authority  that  the  pupil’s  standing  was 
satisfactory  at  the  time  of  his  release,  that  the  pupil  would  prob- 
ably have  completed  the  work  in  the  subject  satisfactorily  by  the 
end  of  the  school  year,  and  that  his  service  on  the  farm  up  to  the 
close  of  the  school  year  was  satisfactory.  It  is  expected  that  boys 
will  continue  their  work  during  the  summer,  but  claim  for  school 
credit  should  be  made  during  the  last  week  in  June.  Blanks  for 
this  purpose  will  be  furnished  later  by  the  Department. 

7.  It  is  expected  that  the  local  school  authorities  will  exercise 
all  possible  supervision  and  recommend  no  credit  unless  positive 
evidence  is  presented  that  the  work  on  the  farm  has  been  satis- 
factory. Assistance  will  be  furnished  in  those  supervisory  districts 
where  it  is  needed. 

8.  Pupils  may  not  receive  school  credit  unless  actually  at  work 
under  the  conditions  stated  above  or  engaged  in  a training 
approved  by  this  Department,  such  as  an  agricultural  camp. 

Industrial  Service 

Specific  regulations  concerning  service  other  than  farm  labor 
have  not  been  formulated,  but  this  general  policy  may  be  followed : 
that  pupils  should  not  be  released  for  industrial  service  unless 
that  service  can  be  shown  to  contribute  directly  to  the  manufacture 
of  products  used  by  the  Government  in  its  prosecution  of  war. 
In  case  of  doubt  as  to  the  interpretation  of  this  general  rule, 
advice  may  be  had  from  the  Department  if  specific  statement  is 
made  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  work  to  be  done  by  the  indus- 
trial pupil. 
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Credit  for  industrial  service  will  be  granted  under  the  same 
regulations  as  for  farm  service. 

John  H.  Finley, 

Commissioner  of  Education. 

ENROLLMENT  BLANK  FOR  FARM  SERVICE  ISSUED  BY 
STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Volunteer  for  Farm  Cadet  Service 

1.  Place  and  date * 

2.  School 

3.  Name  and  age 

4.  Year  of  school 

5.  Experience  in  farm  or  garden  work 


6.  Kind  of  work  preferred 

7.  Do  you  expect  to  work  on  your  father’s  farm  or  elsewhere? 

8.  Would  you  he  willing  to  work  outside  of  your  county? 

If  so,  where? 


I agree  to  permit 

to  serve  as  a farm  cadet  if  I find  the  conditions  of  service 
satisfactory. 

Parent  or  guardian. 


LETTER  SENT  BY  FOOD  SUPPLY  COMMISSION 
TO  BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION 

President , Board  of  Education: 

Dear  Sir. — Acting  upon  a recommendation  contained  in  an 
-emergency  message  from  the  Governor,  the  Legislature  has 
authorized  the  formation  of  a Commission  which  is  to  cooperate 
with  communities  in  increasing  and  conserving  the  food  supply. 
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This  Commission  is  known  as  “ The  New  York  State  Food  Supply 
Commission  for  Patriotic  Agricultural  Service.” 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  is  a member  of  this  Commis- 
sion. Is  your  board  of  education  willing  to  cooperate  with  the 
Commission  to  the  extent  of  contributing  the  services  of  your 
vocational  teachers  during  such  time  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
on  this  emergency  work  ? 

It  is,  of  course,  to  be  understood  that  the  services  of  these 
teachers  to  the  school  are  to  be  continued  in  so  far  as  is  necessary 
and  that  they  shall  continue  to  serve  the  community.  The  plan 
is  to  extend  the  territory  of  each  teacher  and  to  increase  the 
activities.  The  Commission  will  bear  such  addition  expenses  as 
may  be  incident  to  the  plan.  State  aid  for  the  services  of  these 
teachers  will  continue  as  heretofore. 

Kindly  let  us  know  your  decision  at  once  in  order  that  we  may 
communicate  with  the  teachers. 

Very  truly  yours, 

New  York  State  Food  Supply  Commission. 

L.  S.  IIawkins, 

Acting  for  Commissioner  Finley * 


LETTER  SENT  BY  FOOD  SUPPLY  COMMISSION 
TO  TEACHERS  OF  AGRICULTURE 

NEW  YORK  STATE  FOOD  SUPPLY  COMMISSION 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  May  1,  1917. 

To  the  Teacher  of  Agriculture : 

The  withdrawal  from  school  of  a large  number  of  boys  who 
have  enlisted  in  the  farm  cadet  service  has  materially  lessened  the 
class  work  of  the  teachers  of  agriculture.  There  is  pressing  need 
at  present  for  men  trained  in  agriculture.  It  is  suggested,  there- 
fore, that  teachers  of  agriculture  extend  their  service  to  include 
the  whole  supervisory  district  in  which  the  school  is  located.  It 
is  expected  that  this  extended  service  will  necessarily  be  accom- 
panied by  some  increased  expenditures  for  travel,  and  occasional 
clerical  assistance.  Through  the  New  York  State  Food  Supply 
Commission,  arrangements  have  been  made  to  take  care  of  this 
additional  expense. 
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The  procedure  will  be  this:  You  will  confer  with  the  district 
superintendents  and  with  the  principal  of  each  high  school  in  the 
supervisory  district,  each  of  whom  is  receiving  a copy  of  this 
letter.  In  cases  where  there  are  two  schools  of  agriculture  in  a 
single  supervisory  district,  the  district  superintendent  will  assign 
a territory  to  be  covered  by  each  teacher  of  agriculture. 

According  to  the  rulings  of  the  Education  Department,  the 
local  school  authorities  and  the  parents  are  to  thoroughly  investi- 
gate the  conditions  under  which  the  pupil  released  from  school 
to  engage  in  agricultural  service  is  employed.  The  school  author- 
ities are  further  held  responsible  for  certifying,  not  only  to  the 
school  records  of  the  pupils,  up  to  the  time  of  leaving  for  service, 
but  also  concerning  the  kind  of  service  rendered  while  out  of 
school.  It  is  expected  that  the  teacher  of  agriculture  will  offer 
his  services  to  these  high  school  principals  and  to  the  district 
superintendent  to  assist  in  every  way  possible  in  the  following  up 
of  these  boys.  Furthermore,  it  is  expected  that  boys  who  are 
enrolled  as  farm  cadets  will  find  work  at  home  or  as  near  home 
as  possible.  In  many  instances  these  boys  have  not  been  placed. 
The  teacher  of  agriculture  should  get  in  touch  with  the  farm 
bureau  and  find  out  what  men  in  the  supervisory  district  or  in 
the  neighborhood  need  boys.  He  should  also  secure  from  the 
high  school  principal  the  names,  experience  and  ability  of  such 
boys  desiring  to  be  placed. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  all  of  this  work  should  be  carried 
on  through  the  district  superintendent  and  principals  of  the' 
schools  as  they  are  primarily  the  ones  responsible.  You  will  be 
the  local  representative  of  the  Commission,  in  case  your  board 
of  education  and  the  district  superintendent  of  schools  are  willing 
to  have  you  act  in  that  capacity,  provided,  of  course,  that  you  are 
willing  to  serve. 

In  planning  your  work  the  first  problem  will  be  to  find  out  how 
many  boys  in  the  supervisory  district  are  actually  in  service,  and 
how  many  desire  to  enter  the  service.  As  soon  as  you  report  on 
this,  I can  tell  you  something  about  the  extent  to  which  additional 
expenses  may  be  incurred.  It  is  desired  that  you  report  on  this 
not  later  than  May  7th. 
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The  junior  and  senior  home  projects  should  be  supervised  in 
the  usual  way.  In  many  cases,  however,  project  pupils  have 
enlisted  in  the  farm  cadet  service.  If  it  is  impossible  for  these 
pupils  to  continue  the  project  because  of  this  service,  they  should 
not  on  this  account  be  prevented  from  receiving  credit.  It  is 
expected,  however,  that  this  farm  service  will  be  supervised  even 
more  closely  than  that  of  the  original  project.  It  is  expected  that 
all  cadets  will  serve  during  the  summer  and  possibly  through 
harvesting  of  the  late  crops  in  the  fall. 

, The  garden  movement  is  now  well  under  way  and  should  be 
encouraged  and  assisted  in  every  way  possible. 

The  New  York  State  Food  Supply  Commission  has  an  office 
in  each  county.  You  should  get  in  touch  with  this  office.  In  the 
counties  that  have  farm  bureaus,  it  is  located  in  the  farm  bureau 
office.  In  other  counties  there  are  temporary  headquarters.  If 
you  do  not  know  where  this  office  is  located  in  your  county,  please 
write  immediately  to  me  for  this  information. 

vou  should  secure  from  the  county  office  such  information  as 
you  need  concerning  the  availability  and  need  of  seed,  labor, 
machinery  and  loans. 

Yours  truly, 

NEW  YORK  STATE  FOOD  SUPPLY  COMMISSION 
L.  S.  Hawkins, 

For  Commissioner  in  Charge  of  Schools  and  Colleges. 


letter  sent  by  food  supply  commission 

IN  RE  FARM  CADETS 

The  prompt  and  wide-spread  response  to  the  call  for  enlist- 
ment in  the  farm  cadets  is  very  gratifying  to  the  staff  of  the 
Education  Department.  It  is  but  natural  that  in  a State-wide 
movement  of  this  kind,  time  should  be  required  to  work  out  the 
details  of  the  plan.  In  the  meantime,  numerous  questions  are 
being  asked.  Many  of  these  questions  will  be  answered  by  the 
following  statements: 
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1.  It  is  expected  that  for  the  most  part  cadets  will  be  employed 
either  at  home  or  near  home  where  they  will  be  under  the  super- 
vision of  their  parents,  but  arrangements  are  under  way  for  the 
employment  and  supervision  of  boys  from  the  large  cities.  Con- 
cerning this,  announcements  will  be  made  later.  In  the  meantime 
these  boys  should  remain  in  school  unless  local  arrangements  can 
be  made  for  giving  them  practical  instruction  in  farming. 

2.  Service  as  a farm  cadet  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a means 
of  getting  school  credit  by  pupils  who  would  in  all  probability  not 
get  such  credit  if  they  remained  in  school  through  the  term. 

3.  Ho  school  credit  will  he  granted  to  farm  cadets  until  evi- 
dence is  presented  in  each  individual  case  that  real,  honest  ser- 
vice has  been  rendered. 

4.  Ho  pupil  should  be  recommended  or  accepted  as  a farm 
cadet  unless  it  is  probable  that  such  pupil  can  render  real  service. 
Age  is  not  the  only  criterion.  A boy  accustomed  to  farm  work 
and  farm  life  may  be  of  real  service  at  a much  younger  age  than 
a city  boy  without  such  experience. 

5.  The  principal  of  the  school  which  a student  has  been  attend- 
ing must  take  the  responsibility  of  certifying  to  the  record  of  the 
pupil  up  to  the  time  of  his  leaving  school. 

6.  In  order  that  a pupil  may  receive  school  credit,  the  school 
or  the  community  must  furnish  such  supervision  as  will  enable 
school  authorities  to  certify  to  the  fact  that  such  pupil  has  rendered 
satisfactory  service. 

7.  Principals  and  teachers  are  called  upon  to  give  their  services 
in  supervising  this  work  and  in  making  such  reports  as  are  neces- 
sary. It  is  expected,  however,  that  there  will  be  in  each  super- 
visory district  a representative  of  the  Hew  York  State  Food 
Supply  Commission  who  will  cooperate  with  local  school  authori- 
ties in  this  supervision.  Such  representative  will  be  appointed 
from  the  present  school  force. 

8.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  term  of  service  for  farm  cadets 
will  cover  the  entire  summer.  Reports  to  the  Education  Depart- 
ment concerning  school  work  should,  however,  be  made  not  later 
than  July  first. 

9.  If  a pupil  or  group  of  pupils  -work  a piece  of  land  under 
proper  direction,  they  should  be  considered  as  meeting  the  require- 
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ments  if  their  full  time  is  occupied  in  connection  with  the 
•enterprise. 

10.  There  is  a large  field  of  service  for  girls  on  the  farm, 
especially  in  the  work  of  preserving  food  and  assisting  in  the 
increased  housework  which  always  accompanies  additional  labor 
on  the  farm.  The  same  rules  of  service  and  credit  will  therefore 
apply  to  girls  that  apply  to  hoys,  in  case  such  girls  are  working 
at  home  or  in  other  homes  with  the  approval  of  the  parents. 

The  above  statement  is  sent  to  you  at  the  request  of  Commis- 
sioner Burritt.  I would  suggest  that  if  you  have  calls  for  hoys 
you  consult  with  the  principal  of  the  high  school  who  has  a record 
of  the  enlistments. 

May  1,  1917. 

L.  S.  Hawkins, 


For  Commissioner  in  Charge  of  Schools  and  Colleges. 


LETTER  SENT  BY  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT 
TO  PRINCIPALS  OP  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

May  9,  1917. 

To  the  Principals: 

Pursuant  with  the  regulations  made  by  the  Education  Depart- 
ment concerning  Begents  credit  for  boys  and  girls  regularly 
excused  from  school  for  farm  work,  you  are  responsible  for  the 
certification  of  the  school  records  of  pupils  up  to  the  time  when 
they  leave  school  for  service. 

In  each  supervisory  district  of  the  State  where  any  number 
of  pupils  have  left  school  for  service,  there  wTill  be  an  authorized 
representative  of  the  Hew  York  State  Food  Supply  Commission. 
This  representative  will,  in  every  case,  be  a school  officer  now  in 
service.  This  officer  will  he  held  responsible  for  certifying  to 
the  service  of  pupils  during  the  time  of  such  service. 

You  should,  therefore,  immediately  fill  out  the  inclosed  blank 
and  mail  the  same  to  your  superintendent  of  schools.  These  super- 
intendents will  in  turn  make  report  to  the  Department  on  blanks 
furnished  to  them. 

In  most  instances  the  superintendent  will  be  designated  as  the 
representative  of  the  Food  Supply  Commission.  In  his  dual 
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capacity  as  superintendent  of  schools  and  representative  of  the 
Commission,  he  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  certification  con- 
cerning the  service  rendered  by  pupils  out  of  school. 

Your  final  report,  then,  of  these  pupils,  will  depend  upon  your 
approval  of  the  school  work  up  to  the  time  of  leaving  and  upon 
the  approval  of  the  superintendent  or  supervisor  of  the  work  done 
while  in  service. 

This  arrangement  should  not  be  construed  to  mean  that  prin- 
cipals who  have  already  established  a satisfactory  follow  up  system 
are  to  drop  that  work,  but  rather  that  they  shall  consult  with  the 
superintendent  concerning  the  desirability  of  continuing  or  modi- 
fying the  plan. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Chas.  F.  Wheelock, 

Assistant  Commissioner  for  Secondary  Education. 
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REPORT  OF  PRINCIPAL  ON  PUPILS 
IN  FARM  SERVICE 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 
The  State  Department  of  Education 
SUMMARY  OF  PUPILS  IN  FARM  SERVICE 

County  of Supervisory  District  No 

School 


Principal Date-... 


NAME  OF  PUPIL 

Age 

Year 
of  high 
school 
or  grade 

Employment  record 

Mark  (X)  the  position  of  each 
pupil 

Employed 
at  home 

Employed 

elsewhere 

Not  yet 
employed 

FARM  SERVICE 

WEEKLY  REPORT 

Name  of  pupil— i 

Present  address 


Wages  received  $ ...  per. 


SUN. 

MON. 

TUE. 

WED. 

THUR. 

FRI. 

SAT. 

HOURS  OF 
SERVICE 
PER  DAY 

List  on  the  obverse  side  of  this  card  the  principal  operations  performed  during 
the  week. 


Signature  of 
employer. 


(over) 


Service  for  week  beginning 


OBVERSE  SIDE 
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report  of  superintendent  on 

PUPILS  IN  FARM  SERVICE 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 
The  State  Department  of  Education 

SUMMARY  OF  PUPILS  IN  FARM  SERVICE  FOR  A SUPERVISORY 

DISTRICT 


County  of 


Supervisory  district  No 


LIST  OF  SCHOOLS 
BY  NAME 

No.  of  pupils 
employed  at 
home 

No.  of  pupils 
employed  else- 
where 

Enlisted  for 
service  but  not 
yet  employed 

Academic  schools 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

All  nonacademic  schools 

Totals  for  the  district 

LETTER  SENT  BY  MILITARY  TRAINING  COMMISSION 
TO  SCHOOL  AUTHORITIES  IN  RE  FARM  CADETS 

To  City , Village  and  District  Superintendents  and  Principals  of 
High  Schools  and  Academies. 

It  is  regrettable  that  some  boys  in  the  State  should  he  led  to 
think  that  they  could  he  excused  from  their  regular  school  work 
for  attendance  upon  “ agricultural  and  industrial  service  ” and 
interpret  such  service  in  terms  of  “ working  in  hardware  store,” 
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“ restaurant/5  “ planting  trees/5  on  “ road  repair  work/5  as 
“ clerk  in  grocery  store  55  (to  give  only  a few  illustrations). 

It  ought  to  be  perfectly  evident  to  any  one  in  school  work  that 
the  present  crisis  is  one  of  food  production  and  that  no  boys  should 
be  allowed  to  enlist  for  service  which  is  not  distinctly  of  value  in 
this  crisis. 

For  the  present,  at  least,  the  Military  Training  Commission 
announces  that  industrial  service  will  not  be  accepted  for  military 
equivalent.  It  must  be  farm  service  or  service  connected  with 
food  production. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Arthur  D.  Dean, 

Supervising  Officer , Vocational  Training  Bureau . 


LETTER  SENT  BY  FOOD  SUPPLY  COMMISSION 
TO  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  SCHOOLS 

To  the  Superintendents: 

There  has  been  mailed  to  each  academic  principal  in  your 
supervisory  district,  blanks  for  the  record  of  pupils  in  farm  service 
or  desiring  to  enter  such  service. 

These  principals  have  been  requested  to  fill  out  these  blanks 
and  forward  them  to  you  immediately.  If  you  do  not  hear  from 
them  before  May  15th,  please  get  in  touch  with  them  and  secure 
the  desired  information. 

I am  inclosing  a copy  of  the  letter  which  has  been  sent  to  them, 
together  with  additional  blanks.  I am  inclosing  also  a summary 
blank  for  your  supervisory  district. 

It  is  important  that  this  information  reach  us  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Unless  there  is  some  objection  on  your  part,  you  or  some  one 
whom  you  may  designate  will  be  appointed  the  official  representa- 
tive of  the  New  York  State  Food  Supply  Commission  in  your 
supervisory  district  and  it  will  be  through  you  that  the  certifica- 
tion concerning  the  work  of  pupils  in  farm  service  will  come. 

Necessarily  the  claim  for  Regents  credit  will  come  from  the 
principal  of  the  school  in  which  the  pupil  took  his  work. 
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You  will  note  on  the  summary  blank  a heading  — All  non- 
academic  schools.  This  is  to  include  a summary  of  all  the  pupils 
in  your  district  now  out  of  school  for  farm  service  who  are  regu- 
larly registered  in  non-academic  schools. 

Acting  as  official  representative  of  the  New  York  State  Food 
Supply  Commission,  your  actual  traveling  and  clerical  expenses 
in  connection  with  this  additional  supervisory  work  will  be  met 
by  the  Commission.  It  is  expected,  however,  that  the  total  expense 
for  this  follow-up  work,  including  summer  and  fall,  will  not 
exceed  $100.  In  many  districts  it  will  be  much  less  than  half 
that  amount. 

In  most  instances  where  there  is  a teacher  of  agriculture  in  the 
supervisory  district,  this  man  will  be  available  for  assistance  in 
this  follow-up  work  and  will  also  be  an  official  representative  of 
the  “ Food  Supply  Commission.” 

Inclosed  find  suggested  report  form  for  use  of  schools.  We  can 
supply  these  upon  request,  free  of  charge. 

Yours  truly, 

NEW  YORK  STATE  FOOD  SUPPLY  COMMISSION, 

L.  S.  Hawkins, 

For  Commissioner  in  Charge  of  Schools  and  Colleges. 


LETTER  SENT  BY  DR.  FINLEY 
TO  SCHOOL  OFFICIALS 

August  11,  1917. 

To  Superintendents,  Principals  and  Boards  of  Education: 

In  answer  to  many  inquiries  as  to  releasing  boys  for  farm  service 
this  fall,  and  in  response  to  the  appeal  of  the  Food  Supply  Com- 
mission which  states  the  imperative  need  of  such  labor  as  the  youth 
of  this  State  can  give  in  harvesting  the  crops,  I would  urge  the 
educational  authorities  of  the  State  in  those  sections  where  the 
need  exists  to  make  all  possible  provision  for  the  special  tuition  of 
those  pupils  who  may,  under  the  labor  laws  of  the  State  and  the 
compulsory  education  laws,  legally  engage  in  such  service.  Such 
special  instruction,  either  after  hours  or  in  holiday  periods,  may 
be  the  special  patriotic  contribution  of  some  teachers  to  meet  the 
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need  which  seems  at  present  to  demand  whatever  cooperation  the 
school  authorities  can  give.  This  will  he  most  easily  arranged  by 
limiting  the  enlistments,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  upper  classes 
and  by  arranging  for  wTork  in  relays,  so  that  the  period  of  absence 
for  the  individual  pupil  may  not  be  unnecessarily  long.  We 
ought  not  to  remit  in  the  slightest  our  educational  requirements 
and  disciplines,  nor  take  children  or  youth  out  of  the  educational 
processes,  but  we  ought  to  do  all  that  we  can,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  make  it  possible  for  boys  of  proper  age  and  strength  to  perform 
this  service  when  it  is  of  real  public  necessity. 

The  Department,  wishing  to  cooperate  to  this  end,  makes  the 
following  determination,  effective  until  November  1,  1917 : 

The  time  of  study  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Regents 
examinations,  in  January  and  June,  1918,  may  be  waived  in  the 
case  of  any  pupil  who  presents  evidence  that, 

(a)  ITe  was  regularly  registered  in  school  at  or  near  the 

beginning  of  the  term  in  September,  1917.  (Boys 
already  at  work  at  a distance  from  the  school  may, 
with  the  permission  of  the  local  principal,  register  by 
mail.) 

(b)  He  was  released  by  the  principal  from  school  for  agri- 

cultural service. 

(c)  He  was  actually  and  satisfactorily  engaged  in  needed 

agricultural  service  while  absent  from  school. 

School  authorities  should  excuse  pupils  for  this  service  only 
where  the  need  is  urgent,  and  where  it  is  possible  to  maintain  such 
supervision  that  certificate  of  the  facts  can  be  made  from  certain 
knowledge. 


John  H.  Finley. 
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